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Arthur’s Magazine deservedly enjoys the reputation of being one of the best 
moral literary magazines published in America.—Coburg Sentinel, C. W. 
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ia) re sy 9 y 
Baggage, ma’ar 
Suc 


had just steppe 


and coming < 


sars, 


neph 
ym the riv 


them—comi 


waste much ] 


penurious 


ther pause ; the lit 


tightening over the black 


far is it to the Broadway omnit 
ut a quarter of a mile, ma’am. 


ret along with that.’”” The manner ¢g 


ing in assertion as the prospect of his securing 


customer grew less 
Another 


pause. The travelling bag was 


heavy, containing the 


lady’s wardrobe for a 


sojourn in the city, which might expand i 


& couple of months. She was tired too, 
ot strong at the best. But then the little 
purse, that lay carefully stowed away in some 
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wal a 


arays 
hing the 


thankful 


so much so that stran- 
her as Miss instead 
ago, and before she 
he had resigned her 
wife for two years, and it 
wn into some black gulf of 
time. All the 
—all the 


was like looking 


nightmare to remember that 


trust and faith of her girlhood sweet 
hopes and clinging tendernesses of her woman- 
(151) 
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vept away in that awf 


when the real, m 


1 whom she was b 


1 themsel 


in l honor, d close 
not of that time 1 have to write, 
ent for the purpose of my 


husband of Racl 


in their honey: 

the restraint wl 
elf no longer ex 

The evil 

whole nature 

world as he was, 

brutal, 


n home the natural tyrant 


coarse, violent; and in 


that was in 
veloped itself without fear 


ichel 


s, and the knowledge ¢ 


Seudder was not yet a wi 
f the awful wreck 


id made of her life, bowed her to 


ith the cold 


the 
Looking back on it now, Ww 
‘r of 
ed that it 
he was paralyzed 
ng the will of her husband, and yi 


j time creeping over her, 


did not kill her. 


that 


never resisting 
to his domestic absolutism in all things 
had 


*two years of their wedded life. 


ugh she been his bond-slave, during 


t the end of the first one, her father died 


the old man never 
that 


was thankful now that 
pected that his son-in-law was not all 
be had seemed during the brief months of their 


courtship. It would have broken his heart, 
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se two years 


rht that he 


and sh me, fac 

left him there 

Seudder 

had practised 

Natura 
he 


» of living, and never 
e of living, and neve 


8 wrong? 


a fortune. 


ravagant, 


restrict ec ny expenses, while ! 


compelled his exercise the most sordw 


economy, never allowing her any indulgen 


of any sort, and denying her in all cases where 
the th 


ld not be likely to become t 


At 


world w 


wiser, the merest comforts of life. 


laf 
eit 


death, he ! utely penniless. 


She would been utterly without 





the sum 
rs now, and t 
husband's 
years Rach idder had bhgen 
her heart an | ecuperating 
kindly roof of her birth, althoug! 
rried with her s yes and voice so! 
n of the hurt w 1 had gone to the r¢ 


er being; but sh yung still 


iden when 


all unsolved 


flour years 


Vv interest into 

which she finally resolved should take her 
the city again, altl rh she had covenanted 
h herself never to set eyes on it more, when 


» left it ‘turn home 


‘Shall I assist you across, ma’am ?” asked 
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« Probably,’’ answered the brother, who ap 
ired to be only slightly infected by her mirth, 


when reflections of the same sort regarding 


ymen blessed with every circumstance of 
e and fortune—of women luxurious!) 
d, surrounded with grace, and sheltered 
1 love—not of sweet, beautiful, indolen 
blossomy women whose only work in 
o follow the desires of their eyes and 
and make themselves attractive to 
whose joys and idols they are n short 

f women like yourself, Julia 
smiled again, this pleasant, blooming 


ng with her brother and het 








l, just after the day had dropped suddenly 
snd sulkily into night, sitting in the drawing 
of her home, about which taste and 


ealth had lavished every comfort and el 





rance, and if it was not what the world ¢ 
splendid,” this was because the owners had 
ss regard for external display than for some 
things. But this time the lady’s smile 


1 not condense into a laugh It stopped 





of one, and was even touched with a 
e seriousness 


1 was thinking, Julia, of women who 


birth, or fortune, whichsoever it i 

ms to defeat and defraud—of helpless, de 
irls and women, with all the fine 
snsibilities and delicate intuitions of their 


womanhood, who are lonely, unprotected, and 


struggling in the world for a mere exist 


ence, 


) 


ig early and late at school-teaching, and 


that sort of thing, for mere pittances, such 


s men, to their disgrace be it t 


en for their toil. I think of 


r limitations and their undeveloped possi 


ties, and how they labor under all sorts of 
aabilities, and are imposed upon, jostled, 
iken advantage of on every side, because 
‘re is none to succor or defend them Ah, 

1, the happy and blessed among your 
sex, ought to wake up to these things, as 

1 never will, I am afraid.” 

‘Well, what can we do?” asked the lady, 


e 


serious enough now, but in a half earnest, 

f helpless tone. 

‘* My dear, a willing heart finds its own w ay 

worthy service. There are ten thousand 
venues open to you, if you will only go into 
he land and possess it; but ease and pios 
perity make you women indolent and self- 
centred, and I suspect the only true way of 
comprehending others’ sorrows, is to feel them 


” 
urselves. 


“But you have never done the latter, / 
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former.” 
Only partially, 
sex engage them; for I was not thinking ¢ The cireumsta 
to-night, transpir 


ago. I had been d 


and coming up t 


woman toiling 


immense trave 
pushed and } 
plain enough s 


reached the ¢ 


lessly at the 


fo convey 


“hold of it, I 


seated her 


ba rgace a 





Do des 
lady, W i “ 
“IT don’t kn 
points ab ‘ 
th , a ¥ y 

with fine, at 
ing that, to su 
almost black 
cheeks, w { 1 


story; I kn 
been acquaint 
‘* And that 
“es, of ¢ 
what touche 
evident fact t 
} 1 } 


frail, had been 
up from the dey 


a pittance of tl 


it! And wor 
not a whit fine 


any quality o 


out daily in the 


of lace, some 
What a dark 


human lots is! 


Nathan, and ye 


is a faint color 


ffure or handker« 








ir, and at interva 
iggested my th 


than half an } 


wwnhon some busine 


the omnibus, 1] saw 
bers street, with 
el in herhand. M 
every side, and it w 
e exhausted when 
stood staring he 
irts and wagons ft 
1 could make } 
at it was small a 
ed in some dar 
ed it belonged 
ime that some lat 
which man ows 
p forwards and 


8 the street, On 





ve curiosity 


ere were many sal 


yes were, | s 
or perhaps bi 


I remember obser 


, hair of a dead browr 


nt 


was like the brights 
leaf, through wi 

» face carried its ow 

t of that woman ha 


e long sorrow.’ 
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isked Mrs. Davenport 


parted there. B 


infully, was the ver 


man—young, delicate 


at wearisome satch 


ulway merely to sa‘ 


cents. Just think 
bit better than sl 
vicer than this one 
eart, mind or person, can rid 
inges, and waste a hun- 


dred or a thousand dollars on some paltry t 





lence this difference in 


‘That is true, Nathan; we don’t appreciate 








own blessings, 
in Douglas 
riousness 


‘But 


We men cs 
hrough lite 
vein to fort 

another 

ind t nd all 
ll. But what is 


whom mi 


ana 


and preach in t] 


vi 
talk has the soun 

































































































t 
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eo! 


had not when she contemplated it in 


t chamber of the old parsonage, with 
yuet of faded old letters in her lap 
e had found in her husband's trunk 
hen she first summoned heart and courage 
ck it, four years subsequent to his 


Half a dozen letters they were in all, 


1 by his only sister, Mary, and giving 
upses into the tender, clasping, self 


ul nature of this woman—glimpses, too, 


on ig deep down into the secret places of 


riefs, and privations, and losses 
Mary Scud 
tacl s husband If the hard, selfish nature 


the man ever felt a throb of genuine ten 


lerr + for any human being, the orphan 


Proud he 


of his youth had claimed it. 

s of her, certainly, and pride was a mighty 
in the natnre of Morris Scudder; and 

lary was a bright, sweet, blossomy little crea 
re, whose attractions fully warranted the 


y hopes and ambitions which her brother 
) ! 


ertained of her future. But she had dis 


appointed all these and given him mortal 


t 

in opposition to his wishes a young man of 
t ished principles, of xd breeding, and 
I t attractive social and mental , but 
without fortune or prospects of any sort, save 
n long stra upwards in prof ion, 
With all his fine taste and wide culture, 


nee, by falling in love with and marrying 





loward Douglass, the hushand of Mary 


lder, had no business gifts or thrift. In 


pect he would neve ea ** success in 
ld.” The children who were born t 
died. Their struggle in t orld was 


1, sad, pitiful story of pride and pov 


At last, the youn hat in health 
l suddenly: he sickened and died, leaving 
wife and only daughter alone, friendless, 
and with no means of s rt And during 
year which followed | deat were writ 

se letters which at last had come to the 

rht, and beneath the eyes of Rachel Scudder 
had read them with bitter tears f W 

er passage along the lines whose } 

| suffering must, it seemed, have moved a 
of stone. But they had never won a 
from her brother, who had vowed not to 

ve his young sister the keen disappoint- 
which her marriage had inflicted on his 
ride; and when her health broke down, and 
“wolf stood at the door,” she appealed to 
min vain, notin her own behalf, but in that 


‘ 


t 


f the child she must soon leave among stran 
ers, an orphan in the world 
Mrs. Scudder remembered hearing her hus- 


ME 





ler was the one only sister of 
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band allude to his er a few times in ‘te 


of bitter disapprova | ributing all th 


sorrows of her lift Just penaity of her 


folly; and, as the + ect seemed to excite 


annoy him, she had 1 


nm 


him with many in egarding the lady 


But now, reading these letters, the heart 
the lonely woman was irred to its centre! 
the child of her husband's sister. 

“‘Wifely trust her loves,” had bee 


denied to her, and the woman-heart year: 


and hungered unutterably to take the | 


orphan into the shelter of her love, and st 
to her instead of the uther and mother w) 
‘slept well” under t imisies 

By night and by day Mrs. Scudder turn 
over this thought in he oul Perhaps t 


child, whose birthdays could not number moi 
than half a dozen, was among strangers, u 


loved, uncared { wronged, abused, it mig 


be; after the lot of so many unloved orphan 
If she could on y sen her out, but how 
She knew only that Mrs. Douglass had died 
New York, and that the little orphan had be 
christened aft her maternal grandmothe 


Ruth Scudder Douglas 


It was catching at the merest straw; } 
impelled by her un I ible longings { 
find the « vild, My el er at last resolv 
to come to the city, search out in 





Howard Douglass 


h this d 


directory the last addr« 
seize upon the slightest clue whie 


covery might i her, and also search 





any families by t] name, who presented to her 
own mind the + t possibility of ling 
her in seeking t cl l But now, seated 


" } : | 


the lonely little attic-room, how wild and th 


her whole schet ‘ 

If it had not been that the faint soul 
Rachel Scudder turned at that hour to its 6a 
anchora in God love and strength, sur 


her heart must have failed her! And at th 
moment of her need id weakness, the 
rushed across t a new plan, whi 


vl wil ! 





had she been more widely acquair 





habits of condu s in the city, mu 





have sugec l to her before. 

She would advert in the most promin¢ 
dailies for the child of Howard and Ma 
Doug And with this thought, overe 
with weariness of mind and body, she fell asl 


in her chair, mal 


& picture sitting tl 

which only the stars saw, wandering among 

the gray cliffs of clouds in the sky overhead. 
“Richard,” said that gentleman's brother 


in-law, Nathan Douglass, as he stood late ia 





t ventured to press 





re 
the 





a bit 


take 


} 
nanad me 


the day in the former 
to 

up a 

lisitely veined 


sats, and gayly 


ther-blue eyes of his 


] 


i underneath hardly wore 


ithe pretty toy 


wrapT ing 
f t 


I 


K, 


h gave pe 


expression. 
“The mar 


resumed 


‘quent ) 


CUDDER. 


the grav 


Mary’s family were in 
remember, however, 
ther had taken hin 
| her ow 
seen the lady t 3 it iis widow 
wh » 1 n niece 4 

answer th 


**Quil 


than 


$6 At 
however, 


that this 


> Rachel 


he r 
here 
1 her 

l be 

, 
rlass, 
1onths 


ho was with his wife dur 
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ra 
her death, by applying at the office § them both to his own home, where the former 
1 Davenport, on Wall Street, on the 2lived only a few mor , notwithstanding the 


day, betwixt the hours of twelve and most tender nursi! nd t best medical care 
ewere lavished on th t days of the life of 

» space of half an hour, Nathan Doug-5 

id waited in the office of his brother-in- 2 


Mary Douglass. 
Little Ruth was eautiful child, the gentle- 


2 sa " 
yman said, inheriting ier mother's attrac 


some dark and simple travelling ¢tive qualities, and on 


n the door was suddenly opened, and 


red the office. 2 bequeathed the littl 
ppened, somewhat unusually, that noScare of Nathan Dou, 
t then was present but Nathan Doug-2 She stayed with h 
1 the lady threw aside her veil as the Slong enough to become ii alm 
but 


in rose. ¢dearest and sweetest ng on earth 


m Mrs. Rachel Scudder,” articulated S kept her fifth birthday, litthe Ruth De 


sU, Sf, 
soft voice, **and I have come in¢ with her mothe 
s directed, to answer the letter I re-2 ‘Did the little | die?” broke in here 
terday.” Cthe voice of Mrs. Scudder ‘*T thought per 
are right, Mrs. Scudder,” said the 2haps I was so lonely in the world—perhaps 
n, with his eyes on her face. SI could be a mother to her, instead of the 
rew bewildered, as she took the seat < lost one.” 
ed her. S She covered her face with her hands now, 
eems impossible, but I think I havecand the tears dripped lripped, dripped 
u before?” she asked. through her fingers hink that Nathan 
‘ntleman smiled. SDouglass looked on t! nan at that mo 
lieve, ma’am, that I had the honor of 2ment with feeling 
on you to an omnibus several weeks Stained for one b 
e fancies and passing 
Mrs. Scudder’s face brightened instantly atSnone of these took 
llection. ethought how th ; ) 
1 yes, I recall perfectly my sense of in-S widow had been seeking along the street 
Iness to you at that time.’ ethe strange city, through weary, painful day 
paused here a moment, but only to takeDthe child of one whom she had never met 
» burden of her errand, explaining briefly yearning to lavish on her n nly a mother’s 
lationship to Mrs. Douglass, and how Qlove and care, but a wn very 
ud recently come in possession of the inadequate means I 
f the deceased lady’s history through 2 Douglass did this w 
rs to her brother, and how the desire S Your husband 
ver the little girl she had left alone sister, I believe 
yhaned in the world had impelled her to S last, 
» the city in search of her, and that she¢ “Yes, not long ter.” answered Rachel 
st given up in despair of attaining 5 Scudder, and she said no more: but she did 
*t, when the letter of last evening had¢yot suspect that a slight irrepressible shudder 
ed her with a new hope of yet reaching 5 went over her face—a face which had a won 
I éderful gift and eloquence of expression; and 
Douglass listened in intent silence to/then Nathan Douglass knew enough. 
uly’s speech. She did not suspect howS ‘The next day the carriage of Mrs. Daven 
much of her real nature it disclosed to him. 2 port, the only sister of Mr. Douglass, waited 
When she had finished, the gentleman intro-Sfor a long time before the boarding-house of 
duced himself as the cousin of Howard Doug-¢ Mrs. Scudder, and the guest did not leave 
lass 2until she had extorted a promise from the 
They had been brothers to each other inSformer to accompany her home on a visit the 
their boyhood, but an unhappy misunderstand- 2 following day. 
ng had for some years diminished their inti-S Rachel Scudder went, and remained much 
macy betwixt them, and Nathan had not longer than she had anticipated, the visit of a 


e 


learned of Howard’s death until some timeSweek duplicating into months. Nathan Doug 
er his return home. THe sought out at once2lass was a member of the small family; so 
his cousin’s widow and child, and removedSthese two grew to know each intimately. If 
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“Well, Jenny, how do you like your newsdaily meet, and you will find your own heart 


said Aunt Martha, as she 


y this time?” made more contented and cheerful Besides 


herself in the easy chair her nieceSit is a duty, as well as for « n , to cul- 
" 


for her, and took out the ‘ soldier-¢tivate these social virtues. No one ean lightly 


x’ on which she was knitting. cast them off, and stand acquitted before that 
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ke the new home very well, auntie, but kind Father above, who has in wisd 


AA 


the neighborhood very dull and un-¢directed all our changes here. Oh, Jenny, 
lo tell the truth, I do not believe 1Sask in your prayers every day—‘ Lord, what 
er like these people. They seem s » wilt Thou have m lo in this community % 
m and matter-of-fact, though some ofSand you will quickly find your interests and 
affections beginning to cluster around it.” 


4 
e in very good style, and as you see, 


ngs are neat and tasteful.” 


[IPSS 


n you may be sure there is something 
id agveeable inside, where you see> BY THE LITTLE GRAVES 
itward signs. You only need to take 
, he . “ BY MINNIE MARY LEI 
e of finding it out. Iam afraid you ; 
My dear—deep, dark and under us, 
Where never gk ! 
Two forms, ef bea 


In garments pure 


le bit unsocial yourself, Jenny. Have 
1 much to become acquainted with the 
Ne’er know when dawns the mornir 


Nor list when falls the 


ve returned a few of the calls made i 
. ® “5? 

everybody seemed so stiff and formal, 
Harry I would far rather stay at home 
Their brows of snow’ 


ro out among them.” 
= Ne'er frown wi 


aps, dear, the others thought that the 5 : 
Blue eyes of dewy 


Weep not the | 
Their waxen 


Alas! from year year. 


tor’s wife was stiff and precise, to 
s a little effort to break over these litt) 
indaries on going into a new society ; but 
ne, you will be surprised to find how 
agreeable, companionable people there Oh, darling! ‘mid the rosy dreams 
en in a very dull community. ‘A We cherished in “ Lang Syne,” 
y man must show himself friendly Of the rare al i Iden future 
world generally is too much like the , That gleam sheila ae de ven 
Came ever aught id as this 
of Mansfield, who cared for nobody, 
» nobody cared for him.’ Just troub] 


In dream of thine or mine? 


But of 


That our f loth illume, 


f a little to take an interest in people, 


ttle cares or great sorrows, fhe sut 





Is the one of that for 1 meeting 


In the life beyond the t 1m b— 


1¢3 of their homes, their little children 


r interests them, and you will soon 
The meeting with our darlings 


ir society is a pleasure instead of a in the} 

a cat n the land of love and bloo 

Do not affect this interest, but teach : fe ' — 
, 


ir heart really to feel it. Nothing will so 
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much endear you toa people, or a people to The shortcomings of other people disturb us 
People may find a really valued friend 2 greatly ; but we are not often moved from 
st any respectable community, if they states of tranquillity by our own defects of 
ly make it a matter of study. Oh, it is duty. If we were half as tolerant of others as 
more than a great treasure of silver and Sof ourselves, we would be less censorious., 
» find such an associate that we canc > 
often be with, and who will sympathize with How quick we are to detect the faults of 
ur joys and sorrows. You can help yourShooks and people; how slow to acknowledge 
husband a great deal, my dear, by cultivating > excellence. The ‘ but,” and the “if” are per- 
a pleasant social manner towards those YOuS petually coming in to spoil our enjoyment. 
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re is nothing so unu: 
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wr vee PAATAAL ALY ry 
** Madam 2 looking at me for a moment w a frightened, 
‘You » unusually interested. Have youS bewildered air. rhe ’ len joy broke 
a—friend in the battle?” 2 over her face, and she threw her arms around 


Yes,’’ was answered, in nervous, startled 


‘A lover, perhaps.” 

‘*A brother, then.” 

3ut Marian did not heed. The whiz of rifle 
shot, and the thunder of charging batteries 
were in her ears, and among the smoke-be- 
grimmed faces of the heroic living, and among 
the pale, bleeding corses of the no less heroic 
dead, she was searching, searching for the 
one ** well known, and dearly beloved.” 

It was after the fight at Fair Oaks. We 
were reading the thrilling story over our un- 
tasted coffee, when Marian glided in with her 
wan, weary face, and heavy, sorrowful eyes, 
looking as if she had drowned sleep in tears. 
As she took her seat at the table, a gentleman 
handed her one of the morning papers. 

‘‘Something to give you an appetite,” he 
said, facetiously. 

With shaking hands she unfolded the sheet, 


and merely glancing at the heads of th 


articles, turned at once to the fatal lists, over 

whi er eyes ran with lightning swiftness. 
Some one speaking to me just then, my 

atte1 was attracted for a moment in an- 


other direction, and when I glanced again at 


the little blue-robed figure opposite me, her 





hands had fallen to her side, and with closing 
eyes, and face as white as the dead, she was 
slipping silently from her chair. In an instant 
I was at her side, but he who, with mistaken 
kindness, had passed her the fatal paper, 
caught her ere she reached the floor. 

‘Heaven!’ he said, bearing her to the 
open window, ‘“ how could I know that she 
was in the reach of those flying death-mis- 
siles ‘ 

I told you we were in the raging heat of 
the battle, and truly so. A shot from the 
enemy's guns had smitten one of our number, 
fenceless ranks, 

‘How deathly white and cold she is,” cried 
Randall, chafing her hands in an awkward, 
frightened way. ‘Miss Margaret, Miss Mar- 
garet, she is dead! I have killed her!” he 


stroking the little cold hands yet more desper- 


continued, in an agony of terror and remorse, ‘ 


“No, no, Mr. Randall. Stand aside, please. ¢ 
he is reviving, I think.” ¢ 


poor child opened her eyes, S 


TH 


Presently the 





my neck, erying— 


¢ ‘** Thank God! thank God You come to 
¢ ° ; 

ec wake me, didn’t you? Id med again that ] 
5 read Donald’s name in the st of the killed, 


cand this time it seemed so? Oh, Margaret. 
Bless God it was a dream 

“Donald?” ‘Donald Reed?’ I heard the 
name repeated in tones of wonder and per 


plexity, and glances full of me ining were ex 


changed by some of ti boarders ** Donald 
¢ Reed.” Lawyer Brig n picked up the 
paper that had fallen from Marian’s nerveless 


hand, and ran his eyes qt over the column, 
where hers had travelled with such swiftness 
a little time before 

‘There is no such nar here,” he said 


* Evidently, the girl is not in her right mind 


At sound of the voices, more than a 
at the rustling of the paper, a cold shudder 
seized upon Marian, and li I her head fr 

¢my bosom, where she had pped it in her 
thankfulness, she looked a nd, with grow 


ing doubt and terror in her sad, white face 





Then all the mour truth came siow y 
back, and, with a shud wail of pain, she 
sank again into insensibilit: Alas, poor suf 
ferer! her ‘‘ dream” wa fearfully real 

‘*Will some one be kind enough to carry 
her to her room ?’’ I l, and the good C 
rad came forward, and with soft exclamations 
of pi gathered her te rly in his arms, 
and followed me thr 1 the group of half 
curious, half sympathizing peopl 


As we were going out, I heard Mrs. Pry 





reading, in that insinuating voice of hers, 
among the casualties 72d—** Thor 
Wheatly, private, Compa y B, killed.” 


Swoons, headaches, brain-fevers, and the 


like, are so prevalent a e¢ the heroines of 
sentimental romance, (none, as I believe, ever 
being carried successfully through to the last 


chapter, without falling a prey to one or the 
other, or more frequently, to all of these in- 
firmities of the flesh,) that I would very gladly 
exempt my poor Marian from ull such ills, she 
being, as I have somewhere said before, no 
heroine, in the common acceptation of the 


ure-hearted, simple-minded 


word, but only ay 


‘ 


little girl, with none of those marvellous, 


superhuman attributes which invest the glori 


ous Minervas of the modern romancer’s brain 
But the overtasked nerves, and the mind, 


long a prey to secret suffering and anxiety, 
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gave way before the cruel shock that seemed, ¢ provoking an o usional assault f ev 
to the afflicted one, to stir the earth to its) That clear, honest, s irching, yet kind eye 
centre, and turn ¢t brightness of that fair‘ of the D r’s, looking down th gh all pi 
aummer morning mid ht blackness and < ter and disuise, through all the glitter and 
t - and for days and nights the little’ tinsel of appearance, into the very heart and 
white-clad f rt ed ea speck oi foa 1S soul « 1 man, made many a « t and 
the wild « 5a i rium, and murmured,‘ burn with Inward rage and ma ind ba 
vith fever-pa l ps * Donald is de ud n hated because they feare 
is l Sometimes the r nful Donald was tri Donald was good and 
re Digint ¢ in ft to soit } 1d true repeated the D I . ird y 
ig, the eyes grew wistf il, imploring nd 3 t r patient v expres 
earnest, supplicating, as if beating against the face that had 1ewhat in it j 
hard rock of the praying Vv ! derer than n passion, I t 
peated over and ov ‘* Donald is tr Don D Ww ng ( ed 
ald is good and true. Donald never did the >cries? : ‘ \ i 
iced.” vasing the dewy, that M i 
Or when she had turned to Dr. Goody loved 
with this plea g cry, he took her hands 1 Only part,’ I said. 
one of his, and ie other on her burning ‘* Ma 1 never told you of her brother 
forehead, s - y, in earnest, be ving +‘ Neve 
tones Yes, y Donald is true. Donald “You have | l his misfortunes spoken 
never did t l und with asigh finit I ers, I pre 
r ei, t T red soul ew & ar 
slumbered 1 “} even | hat insin : - 
You s i now D ( lw s iy of M si r 
M » esp i Sti i I i £ ! r bed 1or } 
k l ! ( seemed I serv r, bu r tl € SeC Ms 
“4 t nd S e pre > all 
eT q r I l r Ar s r } 
ink i pas? i } t I 
tian , } ntial. w tern » her ve the 1 W 2 
yr ¢ you i ha not have | t 
k n this mat I laily deeds w é nity | could 
mon He } la ing Gos I tl sadva f 
walked so } y l uprighily, yet s y ‘ Y S s that have L l 
a one men ) stly. é to s wi ! e t > I i } 
mercifully r ch he Vy ¢ nes - evils so! s, thats 
ss into eve r t , rk: ¥ i lo ng a y cer 
with such t I pathy in his f . s of nt scand 
ready Ipful har to assist the nee ‘ ] s n, plea Lou ¥ 
ft the heavy bur nd give eas { r this y i 1 other lips. Hear 
suffering ‘ ther « ( I 
that everywherg t blessing of good ment “N All that Marian « 1 wish me 
wed him; and tl cand str ! I f 1 hers i ive told me 
to him with t woes. seek ng and \ y,ou 1 mistaken I t x you ar 
help and et Lg nt, for he lived ( Marian is , sensitive soui, I ; 
to God, so near to the living Source of all lifeS give confidence where lt 1s not asked. She 
and light, that 3 very presence seemed ft has reason to tl too, that her sim] l 
ave health and healing ini s por story W not be be ved, and [ua 
Yet the good D xr had his »mies eking to establish her brotl Locence 
many, perhaps, as an ev ler man I hea > will « firm his guil i expt ut 
paid, s times, in proof of one’s virtue and is ber so sad, poor child, & has suf 
uprightness, that he has not an enemy in the< fered s from doubt and suspicion, tha 
world. Till the time come when the wolf ar she car t her troubles deep down in 
the lamb lie down together, I must think that her heart, and bro led over the in secret, 
a negative sort of goodness which can get 1] this last shock unsealed her lips, and her 
through this battle-world of ours without‘ life's pain and weariness escaped in the rav- 
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ings of delirium. Her strong confidence in her 


br r’s 
to others, is deeply expressed in that 


ntegrity, and her utter inability to 





mou ery that brings the tears to your 
eyt 1 to mine—that eager, pleading, yet 
des} g cry, ‘ Donald is true. Donald never 
lid th <d.’ The tones are more touching 
than ¢ words; they are so utterly without 
hoy Will you listen to me, Miss Marga- 
ret 
I sat vn silently. 
ss y were only two,” the Doctor began, 
j undertones, that could not disturb 
the eper, ‘‘only two, and all the world to 
ea Donald and Marian You know 
and pure-heartedness” 
l l assent to the half-intertr 
W worthy to be her brother,” was 
with simple impressiveness. ‘One ot 
G nen was Donald Reed. Honorab! 
kit irted, magnanimous, his every action 
st it outgrowth of truly Christian prin 
I Providence dealt strangely with 
tl ; r man. One of those myster 
ev ~h lead us—in our doubting hours 
alr t 1estion the existence of a righteous 
at potent God, overcast the fair, pro 
pit rning of his life with clouds that 
wi n in midnight darkness till the day 
of | leath, and still hang heavy over bhi 
sold grave—impenetrable but to the eye 
of f Five years ago, he held an office of 
high trust in one of our merchant houses— 
was 1 ved, honored, and relied upon beyond 
what 1 t men of youth and inexperience are. 
Bet had his matchless virtues not attracted 
8 inlified a trust—far better for him, as 
ev ive proved. 
is a black, disastrous time 1n affairs ‘ 
com il, and it was only by the most 
sti is effort, and the extremest care and 
wat ulness, that the firm in which Donald 
was employed was enabled to meet its de- 
mands, and save itself from going to wreck in 
the rmy waters, where many another more 
enter] ng and prosperous craft had already 
go lown. Struggling on from day to day, 


could it but breast one more sweeping billow, ‘ 
it might ride safely into port; but a blow fell 
from an unexpected direction, a leak sprang 
nwatched part of the ship, and the on- 
wave, cruel ond unrelenting, swept 
had been 


down all before it. The sums that 


“ lifficulty gathered to meet the pressing 
exigency, were found to have mysteriously 


disappeared the very day on which they fell 
and unable to avert long-threatened dis- 
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'* facts,’ or semblances of 













wn 


aster and ruin, the devoted house sank hope- 
lessly under this new calamity 
ed th 


dation? Suspicion fastened at once on Donald; 





‘But who had committ e daring depre- 





not because there was anything in the life of 
the young man that pointed him out as one 
likely to do such a deed; reverse of t : 
but by the strangest combination of circum 


tly to him; 


pro of 


» witness of his 


stances, the crime was traced dir 


all 


guilt he could oppose no sing 


and against the damning fs his 


* unsustained 


his s 


innocence exceptil 


word, and his hitherto peachable cha- 
racter. And even these were made to testify 
against bhim—when was remembered that 
since the ancient days 1 the Demon talked 


with subtle sweetness to our ambitious mother, 


bad men have hidden all mant of evil under 
fair, specious appearances; and ‘wolves in 
sheep's clothing,’ devils in angels’ guise, fig 
ured conspicuous) n f ry discourse 
of the plaintiff's counsel, wv , summing uy 
the overwhelmi i” ¢ ic! inst the ac 
cused, swept from I even of those 
who knew him well very remaining doubt 
f his guilt ind l ntence of the law 
vas pronounced y no lingering touch of 
pity, no faintest sense « s cruelty and in 
justice. 

‘‘As for the young man, was completely 





crushed, utterly ove 1 by his misfor 
tune. Knowing bi: f innocent of the crime 
with which he was char l, and of which he 
was convicted by the most indisputable testi- 
mony—indisputable, at ist, by him—it 
seemed to his confused, bewildered mind as if 
the order of the world was sul verted, and 


chaos reigned. For atime, I think, his faith 





in the justice of the overruling God was 
strongly shaken, and not strange Many 
have doubted with far less reason. But we 


are feeble of vision, and our tal life is too 


Imi 
‘In my own mind, I had 


mo! 
short to learn the rtal's ways in. 

no more doubi of 
had of 


no proofs of 


Donald’s innocence than I my own. 


True, I could produce it that 


would be accepted as legal in the courts of 
men; nevertheless, there dwelt with me a 


silent inner witness of his truth, whose testi 
all the 
which had con- 
hers. I more 
doubted his honesty than I do the existence of 
the sun when 
hidden by the revolving earth. 


mony could not be invalidated by 


facts, 


victed him in the eyes of ot no 


it is obscured by clouds, or 


‘(It was in my power, by means not neces- 
eary to reveal, to rescue the youth from the 








MARIAN’S 


dreary years 
conde mned, 
not have 
attended 


by no rem 


have descended 


i and senseles 


it she will 


yve and trust 


er han Is after 


desire | 
his exile, sonstant corres} 
ence—myself nedium—she, 
heart, carefully erving the seer 

brother's whereabou even from her 

who, in common with many others, enterta 

a hearty belief in his guilt. I opposed his, 
return to this locality as adventurous an 1 un- 


tow 


wise; but tl 


usness of his innocence , Divine 


e Heaven’s ga 


laws, 


or 


‘ 


a) 
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difness and deadness of vision to the blackeness. ‘Subject no longer to sorrow and pain; 
abyss, foaming and raging with the wild Spit Ste mpted no miore of evil; no human infirm 
of D ler. The struggle may be long; it¢ties to overthrow and drag him down to sin; 
must be desperate ; it is life or it is death;>no feiters on his hand happy Donald!” 

2, it is both life and death—the brave > Light broke into id, white face; the 
heroic, God-sustained, marching with baitle-2eyes lost their wo , sion, 
shou yugh the gate of victorious death intoSand grew soft and lun with 
eternal life; the weak and cowardly going2 ‘ Does no remembrance of and 

ver to false gods to save life, and losing it inS suspicion that darkened his life in the earth, 
endless death. A greater than I has said itinecloud his happines 1 that sun-bright 
words unmistakable—‘ Whosoever will say S shore ?” she asked, sti wrestling with the 
his life, shall lose it; and whosoever will lose¢ shadow that had walked with her so long. 
his life for My sake, shall find it.’ With a 39 ‘‘ Never, believe it, answered the Doctor, 
true appreciation as manever had of the worth ¢ quickly and fervently ‘*In the clear light of 
and blessedness of life, Donald was ready to2that better world |} ( the things which 
lay his down for his friends—the best interests$ vexed, confused and 1 him with many 

f humanity—not lightly, not recklessly, as a2 troubles in this, to have been of wise, holy 

ng wearisome and long enough borne:5and beneficent use; and the pains and sor- 

sither begrudgingly; nor yet for honor or¢@rows of his earth! , 

rnal reward; but freely, royally, rever $ nly as the travail w ‘ 
ently, rendering back his precious talent with ¢ blessedness were bi tforth. Let no doubt 
added value, into the hands of his Lord.” 2or fear trouble your heart. It is well with our 

The Doctor paused, and drawing from his § brothe "Shed 
pocket a small miniature, touched the spring? The words soothed and comforted her. She 
silently, and laid it open in my hands. “lay for & space \ iking, a dreamy, 

I looked down upon a manly breadth of 2half-smile on her liy r eyes serene and un- 
brow, into eyes clear, earnest, truthful—on aStroubled by v ht en her 
mouth grave and sad, but more eloquent in its? glance chanced to n my hand, ng i 
dumbness than thousands that pour forthSupon the counter} , and for the time in 
swelling torrents of words. Brow proclaimed ¢her brief interval of reason, she seemed to r 
the royalty of soul; eyes testified to purity of Scollect my pres 
heart; lips hinted in mute, symbolic language? ‘“‘] have told her all,” the Doctor said, ir 
of martyrdoms patiently borne ; of stern com-preply to the startled she gave him. 
bats and hard-earned victories over foes§ The dear eys fted to my face, in 
spiritual and material; brow, eyes and lips2mute question a ] 

horused in grand silence—‘‘ Behold a mans * Donald was ti I answered, bending to 
without guile—a man in» whom dwelleth no2kiss the sad little face, that brightened with 
niquity !”’ S gratitude at my assurance of faith. 

L closed the case reverently, and passed ite 
back to its owner. S, Those sick, we: 








Is it the face of a guilty man—a false,¢cfancies and strange unreali 





black-hearted man ?”’ the Doctor asked. Sout, leaving Marian lying with dreary con- 
“If it be so, truth and falsehood have sciousness on the this cold, desolate 
changed liveries.” > fact—her utter isolation l solitariness in the 
They have not. Donald was true.” Sworld. No fa , no mother, no sister, no 
Donald?” murmured Marian, catching the 2 brother anywhere in the earth—oh, how deso- 
beloved name through her dissolving dreams.Slate it was! She thought of her dear ones 


+7 


Donald ——— is dead,” she cried, with sud-2 gathered on the Thither shore—pictured their 
ien, sad recollection, drawing her hand S$ content and hap] ness in contrast with her 
wearily across her forehead. Cown wretched, unquiect and perplexed state; 


We crossed the room softly, and stood by 5 plead—agonized, for one sign of recognition— 


her side Gone token of love and remembrance, and in 


‘‘Donald is dead,” she repeated, looking >the stony, solemn silences that answered her 
m one to the other, with dreary hopeless- ¢ passionate invocations, it seemed to her dis 
ness 2turbed soul that she was utterly cast out and 
‘Not dead—alive! Most truly alive,” said $ forgotten of God and angels. But there were 
Doctor Goodwin, with convincing earnest-? other times, when the stormy clamor of her 
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heart was hushed, and thinking with mors 
calmness of her sainted ones, and considering 
patiently her life, what, with all its early chill 
and blight, could yet be made of it, she was 
strongly conscious of some vivifying presence 
within, some strange, new exaltation, and in- 
terior sense of light, and warmth, and protec- 
tion, filling her with an inward peace and tran- 
juillity never known before. And this bless- 
edness remained with her while she kept he: 
thought fixed on the good of life, and bent 
with courage and hope to her allotted task 
in the great work-field of God’s world; only 
when she rebelled against her fate; only when 
the storms of earthly passion rose, an i doubt, 
and misgiving, and weariness, and discontent 
surged in, were the heavenly voices stilled, 
and the heavenly presences banished from her 
soul 

Oh, ye who have given your beloved into 
the unseen Helies of Heaven, blessed are ye 
beyond all that ye think or know. Watched 





over by angels’ eyes, led by invisible hands, 
wrought upon by divine influences, ye are at 
all times encircled by shining presences, and 
girt about by the jasper walls of the most holy 
Zion, albeit, in the blindness and grossness 
of your heart ye know it not. Why build ye 
costly mausoleums for your so-called dead } 

why plant ye rose, and myrtle, and evergreen, 
over their buried dust, seeking so to reunite the 
broken links between your souls and theirs‘ 
Build ye rather temples of glorious deeds; 
plant ye rather evergreen, myrtle and rose in 
the sandy deserts of your lives; for so shall 
the lost communication with your beloved be 


restored, and ye shall talk face to face with 





the angels of God. 
During the period of Marian’s convalescence, 
th 


Doctor Goodwin continued his visits with 
same frequency as in the most dangerous days 
of her illness, seeming to have no perce ption , 
that they were not quite as much needed, as 
indeed I think in some sense they were, for 


, . ° } 
this “‘kind physician” carried not only cor- 


dials and restoratives for the failing body, but 
for the fainting spirit likewise. 

As might be anticipated, these, to all ap- 
pearance unnecessary calls, elicited some 
farther insinuating remarks from our old ac-> 
quaintance Mrs. Pry, whose eyes were always 
open to all improprieties and evils of whatever , 
nature; but all attempts on her part to grow 
a fresh brop of scandal upon this ground 
proved utterly fruitless, and resulted only in 
her own discomfiture and mortification. Her< 

vil star had gone down in the little sky of our, 
VOL. xxv.—13 
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boarding-house, and its baneful rays no longer 


infected us with madness. For the qui 
pale-faced girl, moving once more among us, 
there were only looks of sympathy and words 
of kindness, and half-expressed scorn and sus- 
picion, and contemptuous and significant 


glanees, dimly understood, chilled and wounded 


her no more. 

By and by, when her strength permitted, 
there were delicious summer morning and 
sunset drives with the Doctor, over pleasant 
country roads, cutting through meadows fra- 
grantw ith new-m »wn hay—through snatches of 
odorous hemlock woods, winding over hilly 
pasture-lands, plunging down into shady hol- 
lows, and running away over rustic bridges, 
and up to the hills again, with unexpected 
sweeps, and curves, and sudden turnings, 
bringing forth new pictures of beauty, that 
called the long-lost sunshine into Marian’s 
eyes once more, and changed the white rose of 
her cheek to damask. 

Very possibly the sagacious and sympathiz- 
ing reader, who has already discovered the 


bent of the worthy Doctor's heart and the 





partially receptive state of Marian’s, ms 
conceive other fascinations in these quiet 
country drives than those expressly laid down 
in the way-bill. I cannot make affirmation or 
le 


nial upon this point. The reader knows as 





well as I. 

I believe it is not usually considered the 
supremest felicity to form the third party to 
persons in love; but I found nothing particu- 
larly disagreeable in occupying this position 
on the various occasions that I was invited 
and urged to do so. ‘If third party can over- 
come his or her contempt of the love-makings 
in which he or she is not an active participant 
said party will discover as pleasant a study as 
is offered in the curious book of human nature, 
which book, we are forced to believe, has 
many blundering readers, as well as false in- 
terpreters. 

Devout September had told twenty of her 
thirty golden beads; summer lay abroad on 
the hills with failing breath and pulse languid 
and low; but as yet she had not put on he 


vorgeously dy ed robes of death. 





We had gone down to the Basin wit 
half-formed intention of taking a sail, but 
wondrous beauty kept our feet on shore. A 
solemn stillness reigned through all nature. 
Summer’s brave retinue was on bended knees 
at the couch of the sinking Queen, hushed to 
that awful silence that precedes the breaking 


forth of lamentations and inarticulate wailings 
Ss 
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of grief. Not a leaf stirred in the lofty arches 
of the forest, in whose dim vestibule we were 
standing ; not a bird’s note trembled through 
the air; not a wave of the crystal waters 
before us broke with musical murmur on the 
pebbly beach under our feet, and over all the 
dreamy silence of the earth, lay the eternally 
silent sky, with some unwonted clearness and 
transparency in its depths, seeming to transmit 
the warmth and radiance of an ulterior and 
purer sun. We could not talk much. Speech 
upon such days seems profane. 

Marian had gone forward a few yards, and 
with her hands clasped, like a devout worship- 
per, on the moss-grown rock in front of her, 
stood looking off over the placid waters with 
misty, dreaming eyes, some half-sad, half- 
pleasant thought curving her sweet lips with 
a pensive smile. The Doctor, leaning against 
the firm straight pillar of a giant pine, studied 
the motionless figure in the foreground of our 


matchless picture with a breathless, tender: 


expression of face, whose meaning could not 
be mistaken by the dullest cbserver. 

“It is my lady; oh, it is my love: 

Oh that she knew she were !— 

She speaks, yet she says nothing. What of that?” 

‘‘Tush, Miss Margaret,”’ spoke the Doctor, 
interrupting my softly-uttered quotation, a 
crimson flame running up to his white fore- 
head. ‘1 am no sentimental Romeo, that you 
should so interpret my thought. I do love 
this artless, pure-souled maiden as deeply and 
truly as man ever loved, but I would die 
rather than pain her by the acknowledgment 
of a passion which she cannot reciprocate. I 
know not how she regatds me. I fancy the 


old love still reigns in her heart, and that my ¢ 


image can never displace the one already 
shrined there.” 

“If Mr. Graves be the ‘shrined image’ to 
which you refer, perhaps I may give you some 
information which will correct your views. A 
month ago, that gentleman, having come by a 
long and rather difficult way to a healthful 
understanding of himself, and the priceless- 
ness of the pearl he had absurdly thrown 
away, called upon Marian and made a new 
offering of himself, and was very politely— 
declined. His love had proved to have too 


dark a side to it to be quite agreeable to its’ 


recipient, and she was loth to walk in its day 


lest she should be again overtaken by its, 


yhy 7? 


nig 


ae in. 


The Doctor’s face lighted up with a sud-, 
n joy, but was quickly overcast by doubt ‘ 


ME MAGAZINE. 
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“Still, I have not the slightest proof that 
she cares for me,”’ he said, a little sadly. 

‘Really, Doctor Goodwin, your modesty is 
most refreshing, it is so rare a quality in your 
sex.” 

‘You trifle. I am very grave. Speak 
earnestly. You are Marian’s dearest friend. 
Zs there hope for me?” he asked, in low, 

eager tones. 

‘* Faint heart, go ask her. Would she thank 
me for babbling her secrets, think? Her 
‘yea’ shall be all the sweeter to you for fear- 
ing her ‘nay.’”’ 

What were those brilliant flowers away off 
there on the eastern side of the pond? It was 
expedient for me to go that very instant and 
see. 

2 We superfluous ‘third persons’ must needs 
¢(on occasions) possess strong literary tastes, 
and an intense affection for the natural 
sciences — botany, mineralogy, entomology, 
ichthyology—Heaven help us!—any * ology” 
whatsoever that can make our faces demure, 


\ 


¢give us a general air of abstraction, and ren- 
oder us, to all appearance, totally oblivious to 
Caffairs of our neighbors. Once down under 
¢the shadow of the rocks, with their emerald 





$cushionings and hanging fringes of fern, it 
(didn’t matter so much about the flowers. | 
‘knew they were only some flaunting branches 
Sof golden-rod, more beautiful afar than near. 
2But blessings on ‘* pocket editions’? of * fa- 
vorite authors’’—useful to would-be-obliging 
«third persons” when all other resorts fail— 
)many are the waste places that they fill with 
joy and pleasantness. 

2 Yet there is a certain point—and we all 
come to it sometimes—where pleasure merges 
2into absolute weariness ; and however it might 
§ be with the Doctor and Marian, sitting over 
there in the edge of the forest eating angels’ 
S food, for my own sublunary self I discovered, 
Cafter a reasonable time, that mossy beads are 
hard; that hanging t ipestries of ferns are not 
so beautiful; and t¥at poetry and metaphysics 
are altogether ‘‘ weary, stale, flat, and un- 
profitable.’ I began to think with yearning 
affection of the ‘* peaches and cream" we were 
sto have for supper, and, wondering if the 
Doctor had not got his story told, pocketed 
my-book and emerged from my hiding-place, 
Ssinging a dashing air to give warning of my 
approach; and finding this without effect, 
breaking into a desperate whistle, with no 
better success, however. The devoted couple 
were deaf as the Seven Sleepers to all the 
«world outside themselves. 
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yuld love me in this 





‘«{ never dreamed you ¢ 
fashion,’’ Marian was murmuring, with crim 


e 


‘«‘You are so good and wise, and I am a foolish, 





child thing.’ 


‘*Do you know, simple heart, that is why I 


love you,” responded the Doctor, in a y 


tremulous with tenderness. ‘You are so art- 
less, SO pure, so unconsciously wise! 
‘Praise from a lover that does not ove 


step the truth! Verily, the Millennium is at 


‘Is that you, Miss Margaret?” cried the 


Doctor, springing up with a glad, bright smile 





‘*Give me greetings of joy 


‘Quite an of is fact, Doctor Goodwin,” I 


1 } } } ¢ 


said, giving him a hearty hand-pressure, and 
ng to kiss the blu ge cheek of the )itt! 

















girl who had nestled e to my side s- 
pering under h I i 
‘I am so quietly happy in this new love 

The old was so unrestful.” 

. 

I 
fashion of story-tellers, leave them t 
care of themselves It grieves us so to d 
but we must fi w the shining ensam} 
The ski g about on strang 
seas, swoops into the snug port of mat 





at last, and drops his most honored passe 


gers, then sails ont int haos to return agai 
after a season with fresh cargoes, whi 


lands in the same blessed haven; but of t 








after-life of the i e Vv 3 W 
not a Ww Dp 1 I ly re t 
they were saints 

~*2a2s 


GROWING OLD. 


Though it is usua true that the foot-prints 


upon him, but he knoweth it not,”’ yet thec 


sciousness that we are growing old will con 


to us sooner or ] iter if our ] fe 18 spared Ar ] 
» often it brings sad regrets and gloomy 
fi ings, as ir eye looks forward to tl 





future pathway down life’s sloping hillside 
Yet the future lies largely in our own power, 
> 


to make it what we will By economy and 


industry and a wise benevolence, almost every 
J D q 


one in our favored land may “lay by in store 
someth to help supply his physical needs 





< 
5B 
" 


ger wo! 





such provision has been made, let the owne 
in his own hands as long as 


in one of the Ay cryph il 


£ 
— 
< 


vself over to 





tildren should 


any 

eek uldst stand to 
! 

Bu every so rich, 
s ne he « nands 
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tne | Ww OI i u ust at is 1y adown 
. : . 
ir wt head As Daniel Waldo sa 
‘ . +4 down ¢i sti 
Y 8 irs Gow! tne ¢ {itu 
‘ than a f ' 
nan @ VI 8 
| rest. to * 
Keep a good nature and 
\ li wan t gr 
| ( ivate your mind, t is far as 
he cl ulmsta ‘ i wi you are 
l i ( iverse about what you have a 
lired, and thus you will ltivate a good 
y, a very pleasant a iction about the 
y of the aged 
t ‘with all your gettings,’’ see that your 
nsecrated surely to God, an ull your 
| 8 given his service Then you w 
! ul ive the swift years glide away, 
y are only speeding you on t 
est y 1T S _- 1 I It =] ‘ 
( Stlian alone has this Ddlesse vilege 
ft rej gata mes, and espec in the 
near approach of that good hour when he 
. : 
Sbailt iAay iown his cross, and ang Hands 
shall place on his brow 1 of glory which 
Lbased 


idecision, 
w many 


or less 








ind the 


ht have given t 


t? the moment flies away, 


blossom of joy which we mi 





it is withered, and often cann 


t be revived by 
any tears repentance. 


here is no retrograde march in life; we 
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NOT ANYTHING FOR PEACE 


BY T. 8. ARTHUR 
CHAPTER V. cout making any answer. The neighbor eyed 
The offer made by Wheeler to grind for 5 him closely, and with something of a sinister 
nothing, kept his grist mill in full oper ration ¢ expression. 
all the while, and left that of Ellis nearly idle. ° ‘*Good day,” he said, as he jumped into his 
There were a few, of more just and manly S wagon. 
acter, who were not to be influenced in2 Ellis started, and a slight flush came into 
mean and sordid way that distinguished ‘his face, as he looked up at the farmer. 
» many, and these came to Ellis. But their2 ‘Don’t be driven to the wall. Self-preser- 
ber was too small to be of much good S vation is the first law of nature,’ said the 
vice. To some of these, Ellis talked freely, ¢ latter, as he took up the reins and gave them a 
ing his own side of the case, and exhibiting >jerk. “‘IT know very well what I'd do, if I 
s wrongs. He denounced the law as made e were in your place 
for the benefit of scoundrels; and darkly2 ‘‘ What?” asked Ellis. 
hinted his purpose of taking the law into his§ The man glanced across the stream in a 
own hands. Some advised prudence; while 2 peculiar manner, not to be misunderstood, and 
thers led him on to talk as freely as he list, 6 then speaking to his horse, drove away. 


$ 


1d encouraged a spirit of retaliation. é The next man who came to the mill, found 
‘There’d be a fire in this neighborhood,” SE llis so deeply immersed in thought that his 
said one of these less considerate friends, oap proach was unheeded. 
‘«were I the owner of your mill. I don’t say> ‘‘Asleep!”’ said he, touching the miller with 
where; but, I’m sure of one thing—it wouldn’t 2the end of his whip. 
be in my premises.” And he looked mean- ? Ellis started up, like one affrighted, his face 
ingly at Ellis. This man’s name was Porter- Ccrimsoning—his s air confused. His appear- 
field. cance, for a moment or two, was that of a per- 
‘«Where would it be?” inquired the miller, $son trying hurriedly to conceal something. 
who very well understood what was in his ‘“‘Only day-dreaming,”’ he answered, affect- 
neighbor’s mind. Sing an indifference that caused the other to 
‘‘l don’t say. But one thing is certain, no 2 wonder at the contrast of calmness in the tone 
man should drive me to ruin. If the law 5 with a strange excitement of look and manner. 
failed to protect me, I'd protect myself. Ihadac ‘Rather a hard customer to deal with over 
neighbor once who was the owner of a trouble-5there,” remarked the man, as he sat waiting 
some steer. The animal had a trick of open-¢for his corn to be ground; and he tossed his 
ing gates and taking down bars. There was 2head in the direction of Wheeler’s mill. 
no security against its depredations. One day 9 “Rather,” was coldly responded. 
my cornfield suffered pretty badly. I sent theo ‘‘T never liked him,’ said the man, who 
owner a bill of damages, and he refused tos was inclined to draw out the miller. 
pay it, giving me some impudence. When 12 Ellis did not answer. His mind was too 
go in, I’m bound not to come out second best. Smuch oppressed by many thoughts to be at all 
So I gave the bill to a magistrate, and told 2inclined, just then, to conversation. 
him to sue. Well, as luck would have it, 1S ‘‘Nobody likes him.” The man was more 
lost the case through some defect of proof, and ¢ emphatic. 
had costs to pay. I was angry, and no mis-> “«W hy, then, does nearly everybody go to 
take. But, as I had gone in, I wasn’t comingshis mill?” asked Mr. Ellis. 
out so—not I. I swore revenge against the2 “Oh, as to that, if something can be had 
old steer; and that was bad for the steer. Sfor nothing, nearly everybody is willing to 
One day his owner found him with a broken c accept the accommodation.” 
leg, and had to shoot him. I think he under- 2 ‘Which doesn’t say much for nearly every- 
stood the case; but I had taken care that nos body's sense of justice and independence.’ 
evidence should lie at my door.” 2 ‘‘Of course not. But, you can buy one 
Ellis cast his eyes upon the yin in achalf of the people around here for a dollar 
thoughtful way, and stood for some time with-)Their self-respeet, I mean. As for Adam 
(170) 





NOT NYTHIN 


Wheeler, he can’t grind for me at any price, 


there’s another mill within a distance of 


1,3) 
while 
” . 


ten miles. 


This drew Ellis a little out of himself, and 
he replied, with considerable warmth— , 

« His mill wouldn't stand where it does for < 
twenty-four hours, if justice were done.” . 
fact, 


the ¢ 


other. 

A 
an individual’s rights‘ 
Why 


a strong > 


‘hat’s a the 


wd 


more ¢ 


replied 


understand ise thoroughly. 


shameless violation of 


has not occurred in this community. 


lon’t you come down on him with 
und and wrest by force the justice denied by 
law. I would do it 

“It’s easy enough to talk,” said Ellis, fret- 


fully. 
“Only a little easier than acting,’’ answered 
the man. 


Ellis looked 


some time, trying to read his face; 


customer steadily for 


but, he 


his 


at 


could make out nothing satisfactory. 


‘« One thing is certain,’’ went on the other, 


‘‘] would never stand it to see that mill-whee] 
flaunting itself in the sunshine, day after day. 
It should stop, and at any cost.” 

‘How would you stop it?’ 
“I'd find a way.” 


way 


* Show me the " 
‘Can't; you must find it out for 


And the man, who was standing in 
looking across the creek, turned back into 


{ 


mill, and sat down ona bag of meal, lightly 
humming a tune 

“T've tried law, to my sorrow,’ 
The man snapped his fingers 


‘“‘ Honest 1 


J 


“Law! 


ntempt. nen usually come out 


second best in law 

‘¢ What other safe recource is left?” 

“One thing is very plain,” answered, $ 
‘if you let gain 


ne or two more trifling advantages, it is all 


was 


sit still, and your enemy 


over with you.” 
«T know that 
«And you're going t 
‘Me?’ Two 


heeks of Mr. Ellis; an 


u.” 


as well as y 


» Bil still: 


red spots came out on the, 


i there was a flashing‘ 
ght in his eyes. 

‘So L understand you.” 
“Don’t.” 
“Ah! 


9 


till? 


Then you are not going to sit 


‘‘Perhaps not—unless my hands and feet > 
are tied.” 


When 


} 
vl 


‘‘That’s talking like a man. you 


have justice on your side, fight to the ter 
end.” C 
‘What I intend doing.” 


‘ 


5 kno 


Ellis ; 


? mill-stones 
Sand slightly altering the pressure; 
ing down into the cog-pit, and 


jar and rattle of the great iron 


ACE: 


** De seperate diseases re juire de speraie rem 


and this case 1s a desperate one. 


aies ; 


‘« That’s so,”’ replied Ellis, with knit brows 


was shaken mena 
‘¢ Ther 


are reserved forces with every man, and he is 


and a clinched hand, that 


1eighbor’s mill. 


cingly towards his 1 


2a coward who fails to use them in extremity 


«* And elements quite as potent as law,” said 
the tempter. 
‘“« Exactly.” 


ee] 


y 


ana 


thought it was in 1. Now, do you 


Wing think you a 


}} go 


w, that Wheeler 


A 


coward. man who wi down rather 


> than fight in mortal desperation.” 


‘*How do you know this ?’’ demanded Ellis, 


in a fiery manner. The remark had stung 
him. 
‘Some things are said and some things are 


Men talk out as they think, when they 
Wheeler 


heard 


to teners. 


11s 


el safe in regard 


talks now and then, and so does Wing. I've 
heard them 

‘* What do they say 

se] t the 


have heard them talking in 


don’t know wha ‘y say n 
‘* About me ?”’ 

“Yes.” 

«« And they intend driving me to the wall, I 


suppose 4 


‘They do; and not only driving you to the 


wall, but pinning you there. Now, you under- 


ist what you have to expect from them, 


It has 


stand Jt 
and must govern yourself accordingly. 


>come to be a ease of life and death, friend 


and you'll have to look 


the face. They are bound to dest: 


and branch. Strike first, an 


that’s my advice.”’ 


‘Strike first,’ said Ellis to himself, when 
How shall I 


ulone. ‘* Where shall I strike? 
strike ! 
He sat down in a « icted way; t 


u 


abstr 


In 


hull, 


lid not long remain so. a few minutes he 


Srose up hurriedly, and as if by a forced effort 


gave himself to the work around 


examining the flour as it came from 
see ’ 
now look- 


listening to the 


whee] now 


passing to the upper floors, an 1 examining the 


grain garner; and now, guided by the creak- 


ing of a dry urnal, giving to the heated 


machinery a needed supply of oil. 
way, Mr. Elli 


half an hour. 


In this 
s occupied himself for more than 
Then, the 


upper windows, that look« 1 across the creek, 


eaning from one of 


} 
i 
} 
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he fixed his eyes upon Wheeler’s mill. There ¢ and pushing his chair back from the table, got 
had beén a partial lifting of the clouds from 2 up and went away to a shaded part of the room, 
his countenance while he moved about, and 4 where he sat with his fate in more conceal- 
gave thought to the common duties that Jay 2 ment. 

around him; but now the shadows fell over it ‘*Does anything trouble you, Thomas ii 
‘again. Nearer than the tempting neighbor had asked Mrs, Ellis, coming to his side a little 
stood to him a little while before, stood a sub- 5 while afterwards, and laying her hand upon 


MIS 


tle enemy, whispering of revenge, assault, and @ him. 

destruction. Questioned the fiend, tauntingly—> ‘‘Yes, something always troubles me,” he 
‘Are you going down without a last, fierce ¢ answered gloomily. ‘*Can I smile and be at 

fo 2 peace, when I see a gulf opening at my feet?” 


struggle ? 
” 


“No!” ejaculated the miller, clinching his ‘Don’t talk so, husband; it distresses me, 
hand. “By all that I hold dear and sacred, 2said Mrs. Ellis; ‘all will come out right in 
no! I will not be swept down and leave himSthe end, if you continue to do right.” 
secure and triumphant. For the sake of peace? ‘It’s coming out right very fast isn’t it, 
and neighborly good-will, I gave way in theynow?” he answered, in a tone of irony. 
beginning, when right admonished me to¢‘*Coming out right very fast! What is my 
stand firm. I put weapons into the hands of 2 mill property worth to-day? Nothing! Just 
mine enemy and now he pursues me to utterSnothing at all. Have I done wrong to any 
destruction. Shall I not, being at bay, fight 2one ? Have I not been just in dealing? If I 
with mad desperation? Shall I not destroy Scontinue to do right! No; no; that assur- 
this enemy to save myself?” ance goes for nothing. Rogues have it all 

‘If you are a man!” whispered the fiend. S their own way, now-a-days; honest men are 

Then a vision passed, for an instant, before Cat a discount.” 
the eyes of Ellis. Suddenly flames broke out,>) ‘That I should live to hear you say so, 
and leaping upwards and around the mill? Thomas !” exclaimed Mrs. Ellis, tears falling 
opposite, held it in a fiery pall. Dover her cheeks. 

The miller caught his breath as the visionS ‘That I should live to say so!’’ 
passed, and turned from the window with a Qswered gloomily. 

‘Something has happened to make you 


aves 


was an- 


pale, startled face. 

«Jt must come to that.” The fiend was still2despond ; but you'll see more clearly in the 
at his ear. ‘‘It must come to that. There is S morning.” Mrs. Ellis tried to speak cheer- 
no other way of safety. If he stands, you fall. ¢ fully. 





One of these mills must go down. Shall it bed ‘In the morning!” He turned his head 

yours ?” ¢ with a quick motion, and looked for an instant 
“It shall not be mine!” answered the miller Sintently at his wife 

to himself, sternly. ‘‘Sleep calms the mind, Thomas. We lie 

down at night with troubled hearts, and when 

CHAPTER VI. othe morning breaks, all is again peaceful 


In the evening, when Mr. Ellis came home, 2 Still trust in God, and have faith in the right. 
his wife noticed a change in his appearance. >The wicked may flourish for a season; but, 
“Are you sick, Thomas?” she asked, with?like flowers with a worm at the root, they 
some anxiety in her voice. Q wither often ina day. Though all looks dark 
He turned his face aside, as he answered, Saround you, dear husband, the sun wll come 
with what seemed to her embarrassment and ?forth again.” 
evasion—‘‘ No; I’m very well,” and passing ‘‘T cannot hope against hope,” replied Mr. 
her with unusual quickness, went to one of the2Ellis, with an air of impatience. ‘Every 
chambers, and remained there until called to )struggle that I have made in the effort to 
supper; then he came down and took his place¢ disentangle myself from the toils of my ene- 
at the table. emies, has only given them a new power over 
‘You're not eating anything, Thomas,” said¢me. But—and his manner changed—* one 
his wife, after a little while. Ellis, who had 2thing is certain; I am not going down with- 
fallen into an absent state, rallied himselfSout a last struggle They shall not destroy 
with a slight confusion of manner, and lifting 2me wholly, and yet dwell in safety.” 
his yet untasted cup of tea, drank it off at aS He set his teeth, and clinched his hands, in 


single draught. Sa way that caused a low, creeping chill to 


“I don’t feel much appetite,” he answered, >pass along the nerves of his wife. She tried 
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th 


Sk 
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to remonstrate, but he waved his hand with 


increasing impatience, and said— 

‘‘ Don’t talk to me, Margaret! I can’t bear 
it just now.’ 

Mrs. Ellis moved away from her husband, a 
sad look falling over her patient face. Risin - 


the unhappy man went from the house. It 


was aclear, starlit night. Across the creek, 


that flowed a little way from his dwelling, 
the flour and woollen mills of Wheeler and 
Wing loomed faintly out from the surrounding 
darkness. Mr. Ellis stood still, gazing at 
them for along time; then he passed down 


to the side of the stream, by a road leading 
towards his own mill, and getting close tot 

water, bent forwards, and examined certain 
rocks and large stones that lay in the creek. 
Apparently not satisfied, he moved farther 


down, and once more strained his eyes into 


the murky air. To all appearance, his design 


was to cross over to the other si le, for he now 


stepped carefully from the shore upon the 
broad rock, that stretched for several yards 
} } ) a tin 


w stream, and after getting to 





the end of this, jumped across to another and 
smaller rock Beyond this, at short but 
irregular distances, and ranging up th 
stream, were a number of projecting stones 
and points of nearly submerged rocks, around 
which the water rushed and foamed noisil; 
From one to another of these Ellis passed, 
slipping now and then, but maintaining | 
erect position until he gained the other s 
Here, with his heart beating in great audibl 
throbs, he stood still, and for nearly five min- 
utes scarcely stirred fromthe spot. All was si- 


lent, save the rain-like seething ofthe dam, over 





which a thin veil of water was fe 
Why was he there, and at that hour? What 

was passing in his thoughts? Never in 

life before had he been there at that hour and 


alone Miserable man! How was th 


tempter gaining over h 


Suddenly starting, he listened with strained 

ry +] } 
ear, and eyes searching into the surrounding 
night. Something was moving not far off. 


igi 
He saw a form but half defined, and heard the 


dropping of feet among the grass and leaves, 
but could not make it whether it was that of 


& man or an animal Whoever or whatever it 
was, the form soon lost itself in the darkness, 
and the sound which had startled him was 1 
longer heard. 

A nervous trembling now seized upon Mr. 
Ellis. His limbs shook, his knees bent under 
the weight of his body, his teeth rattled 
Slowly and cautiously he commenced the diffi- 


ANYTHIN 


dows, and leaping forth into 








cult task of recrossing the stream. Wher 
near the centre, his foot slipped from the sid 
of a slimy stone, and one leg was buried knee 
deep in the water. Recovering himself, he 


made the restof his way across withou 





y on his 


further mishap, and when safe 





own side, sat down upon a stone weak and 
panting. As soon as he had regained a 
degree of calmness, Mr. Ellis arose and 
returned to his house. Avoiding his wife, he 
went up stairs, and removing his wet shoe and 
tocking, concealed them in ‘a dark closet 
Then taking a pair of dry stockings, and 
another pair of shoes, he laid them with his 
clothing, which he removed, and went to bed. 

An hour afterwards, when Mrs. Ellis c 





up, she spoke to her husband, but he did 


not answer Holding a candle near his 
face, she looked at him with eyes full of ten 
derness and pity, murmuring to herself as she 
did so—‘‘ I'm glad he’s sleeping 
But did he sleep? Two hours later, he s 

over her, candle in hand. But the rht did 
not send a beam through the closely-shut eye- 
ids. Silently withdrawing, Mr. ‘llis, wh 
was only partially dressed, shut the cha 
loor, and in the next room fully attired him 


putting out the light, he felt his 





way down stairs, and left the 
same road, taken earlier in the night, was 
taken now, and in a few minutes he stood by 
the starlit stream, that gureled, and seethed 
and murmured through its rocky obstructions 
There was no hesitation of manner now 
With bold strides the miller dashed across 


from rock to rock, and in a few excite 








moments, stood upon the opposite shore. Ti 
point was several hundred yards bel 
Wheeler’s mill, the outline of w h ecu 
sharply against the moonless sky Picking 
his way along the shore, Ellis appr hed th 
mill, moving with increasing caution as he 


drew near. He was not over a hundred fee 
distant, when a light, as if a great meteor had 
suddenly streamed across the sky, lifted the 
whole landscape out of darkness, making even 
the smallest objects visible. Turning his eyes 
upon the mill, near w hich he stood, he sawa 
volume of flame that filled the whole of ar 
upper win low, pouring out like a devouring 
flood. Surprise and fear paralyzed him. He 


stood unmovable for several momenrs, the ligh 


growing stronger and stronger all the while 
{ 


as the flames spread, reaching to other win 
air, until 





within a wide circle, it was luminous as 
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An instinet of danger caused Mr. Ellis to 
ce hurriedly around him, here and there, 
place of concealment. He dared not 

ire to recross the stream, lest some neigh 

, aroused by the conflagration, should dis- 
ver him in the passage. 


iron 


1 home at midnight, and in such near 
proximity to the burning mill, would surely 


lead He shud 
dered at his peril, while great beads of cold 


to his arrest as an incendiary. 
perspiration stood upon his face. Intense the 


light grew, the rays seeming to draw around 
him as a focal centre. 
“J 


deep silence. 


ire! fire!” 


the 


Ellis turned and saw a man 
springing down the bank on the opposite side 


To 


the creek, and dashing into the water. 


>a clump of trees that stood a few hun- ‘ 


feet 
natural perception of danger. 
sheltering point, and crouching among the 
underbrush, he looked out, fearfully upon the 
‘Fire! Fire!’’ The wild cry, given 


scene 


at rt intervals, kept thrilling the air. Soon 


it was repeated, first singly and remotely, 
soon in multiplied responses, and in the nearer 
mingling of excited voices. 

‘| 
Mr. I 


creet 


ire! Fire!” It was just behind him, 
llis crouched lower to the earth, actually 
ing under the closely-matted leaves and 


of The 


who had uttered the cry passed within a few 


branches a large hawthorn. man 


feet of where he was lying, and encountered, 
a little way beyond, another man, who asked, 
in an excited voice— 

‘Did you see a person running ?” 
“No!” 
‘He went in just there. 


yas answered, 

I saw him, as | 
came down on the other side. He was out in 
the glare of the light, and ran off at my ery of 
What was he doing here? Why did he 
Why did he run?” 


fire 
not give the alarm? 


At this instant, a cry that made all hearts¢ 


shudder rung out from the mill, and a man 
appeared at an upper story stretching forth 
his hands for suecor. It was Wheeler. Below 
him, the story was on fire, and the flames 
beginning to crash through the windows, from 


which dense volumes of smoke belched forth 


The men who had paused near to where Ellis¢ 


lay concealed now dashed off towards the 
mill. 
} 
the he 
retired hastily, running until at so great a dis 
tance from the burning mill that he was in no 


skirt of a dense woods, into which 


danger of discovery. 


HOME 


To be found away 2 


The ery broke wildly out of 


from the stream was to act from ac 


. . . ‘4 
Gaining this> 


? 
but S 


lis retreated farther away, until he reached 6 


Here he found oppor-/ power to stay their progress 
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tunity to rally his bewildered faculties, and to 
> let reason take the place of blind fear. 
S A little clear thinking soon made it plain to 
2 Mr. Ellis that the only way to avoid suspicion 
Swas to hasten to the scene of conflagration, 


rs in their effort 


and join in with his neighb< 
»to save life and property. But was there not 
fire from the side 


Might not 


danger in approachi the 


Sopposite that on which he lived? 


ethe man who saw him fleeing for concealment 
orecognize him? But, how was it possible to 
‘gain his own side of the creek without being 
As Mr. El) 


Cevery moment inc 


> discovered ? s debated, time passed, 


The 
the confused 


reasing his perplexity. 


>roar of the conflagrati n, and 


(mingling of many voices, grew louder and 


?louder. To hesitate long was fatal. 
‘ Desperately breaking forth from the woods, 
Ellis at length dashed forward in the direction 
de termil 


As he 


that separated a field fr 


of the mill, 1 to reach it by the 


(shortest way. sprang over a fence 


¢ m the common road, 


~he came upon a man who was running at full 
2 
2speed towards the fire 


‘Why, Ellis!” exc! 


dare you doing here 


aimed the man. ‘ What 


‘ “Oh! 


Porterfield! Is this you?” responded 


( 


the miller, in a voice tl 
“ey 
short cut through the w 
I sh« 


answered the man, as they ran forward, side 


at betrayed his agita- 
he bridge and took a 


Stion. crossed by t 


“A short cut! uld call it a long cut,” 


> by side. 


S ‘It proved a long cut,” answered Ellis, 
1usible 
i 
.¢ w1.¢ . ; 

eway. This is a bad business. 
, , or 

S ‘*What? 

e. ‘This fire 

, 


‘*Do you think so?” 


c . 4 . . 
edriven to find some | explanation, 


¢‘‘for 1 got bewildered and turned out of the 


” 


S There was a meaning 
in Porterfield’s voice that did mot fall plea- 
Ssantly on the mill 
i ) 


“Of I 


er’s ear 8. 


course I do. Fire is always a, great 


S disaster. 
“It will hardly prove a disaster to you in 
said Porter-* 


the present case, I'm thinking,” 
field. 

eany good.” 
By this time they came into the open space 


‘It’s an ill wind that blows nobody 


that surrounded the mill. A large number of 


S persons had already reached the scene of con- 
Creeping forth from his hiding-place, ¢flagration, and hundreds more were flocking 


But 
night. 


thitherward from all directions. fire was 
for that The pale 
»crowd that stood helplessly gazing up at. the 


absolute monarch 


‘madly leaping and quivering flames, had no 


; and when the 











iat 


ied 


ng 


A- 


at 








if went cra y pon the cor n 
rs, an answe ng ¢g pain wd rl 
pon the air for beneath that falling rool 

was th body f Adam Whee r! 

For nearly two hour e mill burned; and 
ien the fierce flames went down, dying amid 
heaps of red ils, that lay between the walls 
like furnace hres 


As Mr. |} s stood among the crgwds of 
ple drawn to the scene of lestruction, half 
stuy fied and bewildered, his ears took in 
many sentences that made his heart sink and 


tremble. Two men talked thus, not knowing 


Why do you think s was inquired. 
‘‘T have my suspicions,” vaguely replied 


rat spenke 
! 


Whom do you suspe 


‘There have | 1 two or three law suits $t 
about this mill property.” 

‘With Ellis 

I didn’t mention names 

You might es well have done se,” said th 


man wilh whom he was ¢ iversing 


names. I never 


‘But you really think the mill was set on 


“* What 

‘*T was the first man who cried fire.” 

“Were you 

“Yes. The light shone into my window 
and awoke me. I ran out and gave the alarm 


4s I came down on the opposite side of tl 





creek, I distinctly saw a man just below 
mill. He escaped from the circle of light, and 
hid himself among the trees 

“Ts that so‘ Indignation mingled with 
surprise in the man’s voice. 

‘Tt is.” 

“Then he must be discovered. Did you 
recognize him ?”’ 

Mr. Ellis held his breath 
not reply. 

‘Was it Ellis ?” 

‘‘God forbid that I should accuse any one! 
No, I d » not belie ve 


It did not take long for the fact that a man 


But the man did 


was Ellis. 


had been seen near the mill, when the fire was 
first discovered, » reach every person in t 
crowd that stood around the smouldering 
ruins. And this fact was conclusive as to tl 

incendiary origin of the fire. That settled, 


the next thing was to direct suspicion towards 





in individual Frém lip to lip t of 
rh is Ellis passed in whispered ut n 
Some believed and me i the charge 
nearly all were shocked sorrowiu 
rh I lw t reproach among 
s neight ~ \ knew 1 as a in < 
ntegrity 1 kindn l tively men 
shrunk from him in the crowd, or inced a 
him furtively, and with suspicion or accusation 


n their faces. 


As the fire in the burning mill 





ind | wer, and night stole back agaiz > pread 
r her dusky mantle over the hills and 
illeys, despair settled down upon the heart of 


Mr. Ellis. He felt that he was doomed Ag 





e moved, men drew back him Re- 
urning over the stream, at the point where he 
iad twice crossed it that night, he went with 
slow ste} ~ bac k to his home, ieeliing like a 


criminal with the law officers close upon his 
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fy s is ablaze w a patriot fire, 
A e railying battle cry 
Raise me up, boys, ere my strepgth ebbs away 
I fear not the palsy of death, 
But I give for our nation’s grand 
Three cheers with n ying bre 
The bright eyes were closed, and the brave white 


That crushed back all weakness and pain, 





Grew silent and rigid; 
Will shoulder no musket again ! 

(round him they gathered, those dear, true boys, 
Choking down their wild sobs to hear 

4 murmuring echo the winds have caught 
From the breath of that dying cheer. 

No longer they listen, ’tis lost to them 
In the roar of the battle’s din, 

But the shout rings down the glorified ranks 


As his hero soul “ falls in!” 
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BY AN OFFICER OF THE U. 8. SIGNAL CORPS. 
BEN MATZEL’S RUSE. ¢ ‘T have just made my escape from a gang 
Welcome back to Boonville, Captain Ralph ‘ of Hardgn county cut-throats. 
Collingwood! What is the word?” ¢ Bell started Back and scrutinized his captain 
“The word, John Bell, is simply this, if we > closely. 
intend to do anything we must be at it, man; ‘*] was pounced upon between Stephens- 
‘up and at ’em,’ old guard fashion. The>burgh and Elizabethtown by a gang of seven 
country is in a blaze, John.” ruffians, tied hand and foot on my horse, car 
‘You look jaded, Ralph—sit down. You >?ried into Elizabeth, flung on a train bound for 
find me in the old place. How goes recruit- Bowling Green; but escaped from my captors 
ing? we havea hard time of it here, still we? by jumping from the train after applying the 
are doing something.” brakes—there’s the story in a nut-shell.”’ 


” 


“I have traversed eleven counties, John, ‘*And your mare—Bess ?’ 
and I have got thirty-seven men. How many ‘The scoundrels stole her. My bonny 
can I count on here ?” Bess—I’m afraid I'll never see her again !” 
‘We are thirty-eight.” > ‘You shall have another as good, if not 
‘Good, I join Nelson or Shoepf in three¢ better, captain, as sure as my name is John 
days. Buckner must be driven out of the? Bell.” 
State at all hazards. Once fairly lodged, and At that instant a low knock came at the 
we may lose it altogether. I find the people? door of the cabin in which the speakers were 
going over every hour. Buckner wiles our< seated. 
young men away by scores. We must be ‘*The string is on the right,’ said Bell, in 
warned by Tennessee. See what ZollicofferSan ordinary tone. ‘Oh! is it you, Matzel?” 
has been doing.” ¢he continued, as he placed a bowl of milk be- 
“Oh! I hope Shoepf will attend to his case; side the cold pie and meat in front of the cap- 
that little affair at Wild Cat rather helps us,¢tain. ‘Come and salute your captain—one of 
though Iam persuaded our men had the ad-‘us, captain. Have you any news, Matzel?” 
vantage of position. So you think the people ¢ The light was rather dim, but Captain Co!- 
are blindfolded ?” dlingwood fancied the boy blushed as he 
‘They are lukewarm, or where they express( brought his hand up with a half military 
an opinion it is invariably in favor of State? salute. 
Rights, or Southern Rights. State Rights, +¢] came to tell you that I think I know how 
John Bell, will be the death of Kentucky, I? we could capture a company of Colonel Wil- 
am afraid.” Sliams’ men. I got the idea accidentally.” 
No, no! never! We will die first, Ralph, ¢ “Speak out, Ben, don’t hesitate—we will 
my hand on that.” judge if it is feasible,” said Bell, approvingly. 
“To come to business—how long will it ‘*T have ascertained that the company have 


take you to get your men together? Can you their head quarters at Judge Embery’s—they 


get them, say at Buffalo Creek, ready to march pretend, however, that they camp at a barn 


in two days? three miles distant. They are acting as a sort 
**In two hours.” of an advante guard for Colonel Williams, By 
“Come! that sounds like earnest. Andcthe merest chance I happen to know every 

\now, have you wherewithal to satisfy a starv-Sinch of the ground. I was there one summer 

ing man, for I am half famished.”’ with an uncle—I think I could lead you to 
John Bell turned to a high cupboard in one > them.” 

corner of the room, saying— John Bell looked at his captain, the lat- 
‘‘How is matters and things in Hardin>ter was scrutinizing the countenance of the 

county ?” speaker. 
‘“¢ Deplorable—infamous!” 2 We can try it,” said the captain, briefly. 
“Eh? Hardin gone backwards! didn’t 5 ‘‘ An awful hard roadup there. What is your 

you look for aid there ?” ¢plan, Matzel?” 
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“Oh! it is very simple.” 


“The A r the better 
“T thought of sending a portion of the com- 


- 4 





pany out on a false scent, say some favorable 
j you could surround the balance with- 
out risking a shot.” 


‘« How would you send the party out ? 





‘To do that, I would have to impose on the 
captain.” 

“ You ?” queried Bell. 

“Yes,” quietly. “I think I could induce 
him to attempt Captain Collingwood’s capture, 
for instance.” 

‘You, Matzel?”’ 
ingly. 

“Why not 1?” 

“How?” 

‘By playing the spy and informer; is that 


again queried Bell, doubt- 


replied the boy, calmly. 


plain enough ? 

Bell clapped a hand on his thigh emphati- 
cally. 

‘‘ That’s the boy I| hesitated about taking in 
with us, captain, on account of his tender 
years and delicate appearance. What do you 
think of him ?” 

““We certainly will take him then,” respon- 
ied Captain Collingwood; ‘‘and he shall lead 
us into Pike county. How old are you, Mat- 
ze] ?”’ 

The query was put abruptly. 


Matzel hesi- 
tatingly replied— 

‘‘ Sixteen, sir.” 

“I can trust you, Ben. I never was de- 


ceived in my life. When boys like you com: 





out, the country is safe. 
‘‘For that matter, our captain is little 1 
than a boy,” said Bell, with a light laugh. 


‘How old are you, Ralph? 





nty-one last month,” rejoined 





“T was 
the captain. ‘I might be both older and 
wiser, but I have an abiding faith in youth 
and perseverance. Matzel, inform the rest of 
arrival, and say that 1 desire to meet them, 


Bell, your pie is 





s convenient, to-night. 
famous—lI'll take some more milk.” 

As the boy Matzel went out, the captain 
suddenly ceased eating 

‘There is something very remarkable about 
that boy, Bell; where did you get him? I 
never met him before that I can remember.” 

‘“‘He is one of the Matzels up Wild Dog 
Creek. 
to me the day you went away ; 


Never put eyes on him until he came 
but the family 
are sound—and I think he is.” 

“‘Sound! I would trust my life in that 
boy's keeping. The human eye ‘cannot be 
misunderstood, if we only read it aright.” And 


— 
oj 
~~ 
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Captain Collingwood resumed his attack upon 
the cold meat and pie with renewed vigor. 
Kentucky, at the time we write, bid fair to 
become the seat of a bl ody war. More than 
a month had elapsed since Zollicoffer had 
quietly taken possession of Barbourville, in a 


region thought to be inaccessible He had 


attacked the Union forces at their camp at 
‘Wild Cat subsequently, a few days before our 
story opens, inthe absence, as he supposed, of 
General Shoepf; but the latter arrived in time 
to thwart the wily editor’s plans, striking the 
Rebels a heavy rap upon the knuckles for their 
temerity 

Colonel John S. Williams, with m 
fifteen hundred men, pushed into Pik« 


i 
the most eastern in the State, and be; 





levy contributions from the inhabitant 
benefit of the Southern Confederacy, 
his head-quarters at Pikeville, on 
Sandy. General William Nelson, one of our 


best naval officers, foreseeing the lengthy 
duration and nature of the war, gave up the 
command of a vessel for the command of a 
which he collected about him at 
West Liberty, Salyersville and Prestonburgh. 
The forces on the Rebel side, 


been the case, were egregiously overestimated. 


as has us. ally 
Nelson had with him over two thousand men, 
which number every day received augwmenta- 
tion and greater strength by the decided action 
manifested by the loyal mountaineers, who 
flocked to his standard. His determination was, 


not so much to relieve the State from the grasp 
of Williams, as to secure Williams’ entire force. 

At the same time, Zollicoffer was every day 
gaining firmer footing and more adherents in 
the south-eastern portion of the State, while 
Simon Bolivar Buckner, assisted by ex-Con- 


man and Colonel Hardee, ful- 





gressman Hin 


minated order upon order with imperturbable 
assurance and audacity along the great high- 
way of the State, seated firmly on the middle 


of the south side of the State in their invinci- 


ble entrenchments at Bowling Green. Such 


was the position of affairs in the **dark and 
bloody ground” at the time we write. ‘he 


main body of Unionists were under the com- 
mand of the immortal William Tecumseh Sher- 


man, lying ng the Louisville and Nashville 





Rails b , from Sh phardsville to El zabethtown. 
The fight, people argued, would be for the 
great highway itself. Four-fifths of the Rail- 


road remained in the Rebels’ possession up to 
the first of March, ’62. 
‘© Will we meet here, or on the other side of 


the Creek. Of late, we are closely watched, 
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and I question the propriety of permitting 
everybody to know just how strong we are.” 


‘““We will meet the Creek—at the 


old place—at twelve. I must go and see my 


across 


uncle. Have the men there between eleven 


and twelve, probably I will not be gone an 
hour. What was that?” And Ralph 
Collingwood sprang to the door, quickly. 


There! 


** John, I hear a ery over there.” 
‘*That’s at Dearing’s,” said Bell, listening 


intently. 
John 


HOME 
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many thousands of followers as it now num 
bers scores.” 


All the valuabl 
strewn around 


s belonging to Me Dearings 


were the small enclosure in 


which Captain Collingwood and his party then 
stood, A 


of apparel pueda over on one side, a 


watch here, silver spoons there, 


articles 
heterogeneous mass flung across the back of 
the finest horse belonging to the family, but 
which the thieves were unable to take off wit! 
And old Mr. Dearing 


them. lay dead, with his 


Two ) oung 


‘A woman's shriek, have you— > face turned to the retreating foe. 
hand me one, the thieves stole that from < girls (they were mothe 


Is it loaded ? 


there. less as well as father- 

Come on less) clung to the dead body, in silent, tearless 
agony. Ralph Collingwood turned 

Standing ¢ his head aside and wept at the sight. 

Other neighbors came to the house, and 


ne the first thing. 
hen Captain 

“One moment,’’ responded Bell. 
in the open door, folding his hands in such a 
manner that the middle joints of his thumbs‘ Ralph Collingwood with his 


When they arrived at John 


party silently 


narrow opening, ¢ withdrew. dell’s 


placed side by side left a 
blast, not unlike theScabin, Captain Col 
break the ominous silence which reigned in 


John Bell blew a hoarse lingwood was the first to 


scream of a locomotive. 

“Is that a rallying signal?” 
as his companion closed the door, $ to 
kind uncle before speaking to you; but now | 


inquired the the group. 


captain, ‘Comrades, I intended call upon my 


and stood in a listening attitude, 
“Yes; I taught it to them after you went think the present time more suitable than per- 
away.” Shaps any other hour I might select. Instead 
Again the shriek was repeated 
Collingwood could restrain himself no longer.Sas you can find of our company here; to- 
Bounding down the road, he was quickly fol- > morrow I hope we may be ready to move.” 
lowed first by John Bell, then by a shadowy 2 When he had done speaking, the men went 


form that seemed to spring up from the road- Sout silently, leaving the captain alone with his 


Captain 2of meeting in the old place, bring in as many 


ee 


| 


* 


f 
side, then by another and another, until at < lieutenant. Half an hour later, the little eabin 
fleet-footed men sped towards the >was filled with eager, anxious faces, all look- 
farm with the rapidity inspired by Sing towards Ralph Collingwood. 

courage and daring. Half a mile of a run? ‘Comrades, friends! I have been home just 
only heated their blood. The first one over 
Dearings’ fence (he did not stop to goSa respectable citizen, a good neighbor and 
ot down at his own door-step 


pectin: vino - Sata 


last six 


pert tes 


- ———— 
bite eaten a ae Tl ete EAR RIE Cte anatase Soe 


pap or nS 


Dearing 


= he 


two hours, and in that short time I have seen 


ap do 


the 
around by the gate) was Captain Ralph Col-¢kind father, sI 
lingwood. After him bounded litheSlike a dog, by a band of incarnate fiends 
figures--the next moment the rescuers wereCunder the guise of States’ Rights men. Mr. 
grappling with a band of midnight marauders, ? Dearing—may his soul rest in peace—was 
The elder Dearing lay along his own doorstep, guilty of the crime of loyalty to the flag his 
weltering in his blood; the sons were over-¢ father helped to maintain—to the flag he him- 
powered by numbers when the crack of>self fought under at Orleans. You ali knowl 
Captain Collingwood’s revolver brought downs‘ speak the truth. He never harmed anything 
the most prominent figure in the struggling @human, save when he defended his country. 
group. In an instant the new comers wereS We, comrades, guilty of aiming at the 
greeted with execrations and bullets; John¢same loyalty—we have formed ourselves into 
Bell felt a tingling sensation in his left hand, >a company to do and die for the old flag. Tell 
and the man at his side suddenly dropped tome, can we ever find a more fitting opportu- 
the ground. The marauders, to the number of) nity to buckle on our armor than the present? 
eight, fled to their horses, mounted and gal-‘ With that dead face—with the eyes of those 
loped off, leaving Captain Collingwood ahd?orphans, doubly orphaned now, appealing to 
Sus, can we hesitate a moment? Silence gives 


five 


are 





his comrades masters of the field. 

“This,” said Ralph Collingwood, in a sad¢consent. I 
tone, “is a foretaste of what we may expect >though, I hope, of having the honor to lead 
hereafter, when the Confederacy numbers as\and command you. And my orders, comrades, 


am proud—not vainly proud 
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are these: Prepare to leave Booneville to- On the third of November, Captain Ralph 
morrow morning at ten It is true we are Collingwood, at the head of forty as fine 
small in numbers; we must make up in heart looking men as ever vaulted a saddle, entered 
for that, though In two days, at farthest, I Prestonburgh in the gray of the evening As 
hope to count seventy of you—with a reason-< certaining that Nelson was at that time at 
able hope that we will one day amount to a Paintville, he quartered his men at Miles’ Coal 
hundred. Whether we join Nelson or Shoe pf, Mines A hittle later that night, twe nly 
lept nds whol y upon circumstances ; but we mounted men entered the town on the Sal- 


may accomplish something as an independent yersville road, inquiring for Captain Colling- 





company, that will warrant us in demanding? W vod e residents directed them to the 


the respect of all | y il men before jo ning Coal Mines. Still later, three more groups, of 





either. That's all Matzel, I wish to speak five, seven and nine mounted men, all from 
to you & moment.’ the Jackson road, were directed to Captain Col- 
he boy stood beside the door. As the rest) /ingwood’s quarters By ten the next morning, 
went out in groups, he approached the cap- he had eighty t ty men about him, all well 
tain armed sen Matzel made his appearance 
‘Matzel,” said the captain, in a low tone, >) upon the evening of the fifth e same night 


“T presume you have given this thing sufli- Ralph Collingwood moved out upon the Pike 


cient though A spy’s death is horrible. 2 ville road, up Beav r creek, across the Hazard 








His chances of detection manifold. Nerve, \ pike, and out towards Morgan’s Fork, where 
great nerve and fortitude are required some-< he concealed his men, in accordance with the 
times—and you are quite young.” suggestion he received from Matzel 

“So was Cassabianca—if the story be Upon the morning of the sixth, a her 
true.” pretty girl, with her hair done up in net, 


“T hope no such fate awaits you, Matzel.° and wearing a broad-brimmed siraw hat, 
‘ f 


And yet. I tell you frankly, I would act the. but evincing the native modesty of an uns 


py in this cause—we must hold our lives phisticated country girl, rode up to Captain 





cheap from this time forwards Understand : Hart’s quarters, near the Whitesburgh ro d, 
me—I have unbounded faith in you—I am.and snugly ensconced between two 1 nta.u 


idvance 





rather pleased to see you evince the fire of a> spurs. This was Colonel Willia 
holy patriotism; but once more—are you sure guard They numbered a hundred men; but 
that you can assume the character, and per-¢ Captain Hart rarely ever found fifty at hand; 
form it well?” the remainder devoting their time to stealing 


I can try, captain.” 1d despoiling their friends as well as foes—a 





‘ristic the Rebels ave been somewhat 


‘Unless some great change occurs in the. charact 
position of affairs, I hope to be in Preston-)noted for wherever the din of arms has 


burgh in three days In five, at farthest, the reached. 


remainder of the company will be there. In The young lady demanded to be presented 
the meantime, learn all you can; I will wait)to Captain Hart. The Captain, somewhat sur- 
for you at Prestonburgh.” prised, advanced to meet her, waiving aside 


the guard who obstructed her advance. 


The mountain roads and tortuous paths con- **Can I speak with you five minutes, Captain 
verging towards Prestonburgh during the<¢ Hart?” 
latter part of October, and up to the eighth of ‘« Certainly.” 
November, 1861, were almost wholly traversed * Alone ?”’ 
by armed men. Not a day, not an hour, but ‘‘I presume you do not meditate anything 


groups of threes, fives and sevens, chiefly S dangerous,” replied the captain, with bis most 
mounted, but many afoot, toiled over the agreeable smile. ‘‘Dismount here—you can 


’ 


rugged roads leading towards Prestonburgh. 2 speak to me in Judge Embery’s parlor.’ 
e f I £ q 


There worked the energetic, persevering, and ‘It is not necessary to go there,’ replied 
audacious Nelson, equipping, organizing and?the girl, in visible perturbation. ‘I see we 
mobilizing his little army. He had brief time‘ are out of hearing here. I came to ask you to 


to work in. Thei 





perturbable Williams was¢ send down your men to Prebles’ Farm to- 
leisurely robbing Pike and Floyd counties, and > night.” 

but for the nature of the roads, doubtless “To Prebles! Is your name Prebles? I 
would have extended his operations to Breathitt> have heard of your family—a daughter of 
county. Stephen Prebles. Well, Miss Prebles,” with 

















ate Vv, 


LTTfy~VTryTfysyys 


a gay laugh and a leer, *‘ what have you down 
there for us 

‘*You will find a lot of Nelson’s men there. 
called at our place (half a dozen of 
them) and bought some bread and eggs—l 
suppose they didn’t know you were so handy— 
the rest were out, but I heard them talking 
about old Christy’s Park House. They : 
coming there to-night, with their captain— 
Captain Collingwood—do you know him?« 
No? Well, I hurried and saddled the horse 
and come off to tell you—there’ll be twenty of 
them, counting their captain. Don’t you 
think you ought to bring your whole company 


9” 


ney 


ire 


” 


down ? 

‘“You seem very positive about their num- 
ber.” 

‘‘Yes, they said the rest were going out 
somewhere with General Nelson. And they 
move semewhere else to-morrow, positively. 
But they didn’t know [ overheard that.” 

‘‘Well, perhaps I can spare twenty or thirty 
men to go down to-night—but you must not 
mention this to a soul, Miss Prebles. Secrecy, 
secrecy is the word with us,” 

““Only thirty! Can’t you capture every one 
of them? Send down the whole company— 
don’t let a man of them off, Captain Hart!” 
exclaimed the young lady, vehemently. 

‘‘ Never feart We will attend to them—at 
Christy's Park House. I have it! We will 
cut off their retreat below the Park. At what. 
hour do they come out?” 

“«They said after dark.” 

«Well, well, I will be everlastingly obliged 
to you, Miss Prebles. I like to meet girls of 
Shall I see you home—at least a 
it, Miss 


your stamp. 
part of the way? I 
Prebles. I will accompany you to the road, at 


must insist on 


least.” ( 
And the gay captain mounted his horse and 
strove to render himself as agreeable as he 


possibly could while escorting the young lady. 
to the main road, chattering, uttering 
nothings, and assuring his fair companion that 
success would in a very short time crown the 


soft 


Rebel arms. He said a great many things 
that he afterwards wished were unsaid—hints 
concerning his superior’s movements, the num- 
bers of the men they had, and their aiders and 
abettors—all tabooed subjects with a good 
soldier. And his blushing companion talked 
about the soctety in that neighborhood; the 
last fashions; the weather; everything, in 
short, but the matter that was at that moment , 
nearest her heart. , 

So it was finally agreed between them that ; 
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Crevolvers; 


of heads 


AAAS rnin 


Captain Hart would send down forty of his 
men just after dark, to a secluded spot a little 
the Park (Miss Prebles’ 
gestion ). Miss Prebles c vught the outstretched 
hand that was reached towards her, shook it 


distance above fug- 


gently, and rode quickly down the road, leay- 
: “ v 
ing the gallant captain gazing after her like a 
true lover. 


“A little this way, captain—to your right, 
Here is the spot 1 thought of tying our horses.” 
Trett! I the 


Dism Now, men, silence. 


‘Dearing! leave horses in 
your charge. 
Follow me.” 
Cautiously, yet rapidly, the figures flitted 
The night was 


visible. Over 
and rough, 


through the heavy foliage. 
dark and Not 

fallen timber, immens: 
jagged ground, the 
crouching beneath a trailing vine, now spring- 


a star 


r icks, 


stalwart 


calm. 


figures, now 


ing almost gayly over a log, and assuming at 


times prodigious proporti: at other times 


in the shadowy gloom, Captain 


ns, 
fantastical 
Collingwood and his brave men pressed close 
upon the footsteps of their guide, Ben Matzel. 

“At the val, You 
had better station J: Bell here, while we 
circle around to We must make a 
s will be here in 


SigT 


captain, remember. 
hn 
the left. 
The 
less than half an hour.”’ 

Eighty dim figures crouched close upon the 
hands sought many 


a peculiar click, then 


Rebel 


complete circle 


Kighty-two as 


there 


ground, 


was 


Fa a ais : ‘ 
eighty pair of eyes were strained in the deep- 


ening gloom towards one spot—the Hazard 
Ten, fifteen, minutes passed. 
Some of the the trees 
around them were assuming life and motion; 
them fane 
moving rapidly acr 


road. twenty 


watchers imagined 
ied they saw dim objects 
ss the road towards them. 


some of 


Every falling leaf, every muffled noise (and the 
forest is full of such sounds), caused a score 
to 
from the right to the left knee; from the knees 


turn. Postures were changed, 
prone upon the ground; from the right side to 
left. What is so exciting as lying in 
ambush ? 

Suddenly all fancies vanished. A muffled 
sound, the movement of many feet on the well- 
travelled, dusty road below them, approached 
Nearer and nearer, with a muttered 
order and a hushed whispering, came the 
shuffling feet. Now and then the clink of 4 
spur. The breathless watchers strained every 
nerve as they heard the order, in a suppressed 


the 


rapidly. 


tone— 
‘‘Keep close, men 


success depends upon 














ht, 
in 
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our silk nce. 









the order. Look to your arms once more. ¢ the back in f liar way 
Kresh « ip 4 Il want no hang-fire to-n gut, ‘‘] am not entitled to all the gli ry; General 
Now then, First Plat hg here is the boy wl planned the entire affair, 





There was the crack of a twig, followed by< touching Matzel on the s ilder 


the deep vo se of Captain Collingwood— Nelson s nized the youth closely, his 





“You are surrounded—surrender! Close‘ swarthy face relaxed, and his beautif teeth 





in, my men.” gleamed roguishly as he caught Matzel’s chin 


‘Whoever attempts escape does it at his?in his great hand as he would that of a child’s, 





peril,” added John Bell. saying 
The Rebels attempted to disperse; but, *“‘] never seen a better eye for horses—vyou 








mmed in upon every side, they reluctantly? are a connoisseur; that lot you brought in 






h 


succumbed without so much as a struggle. > ought to, be worth ten thousand dollars. We'll 





Fifty strong men, with their captain, Hart,¢ see what we can do for you. With a thousand 





were disarmed in a moment's time, and led to’?men like your Collingw 1, I'll undertake 






the place where Captain Collingwood’s men‘ to wipe every last man of t . indreis out \ 
had left their horses, where, after placing a of Kentucky : 






sufficient guard over them, and starting them Colonel Williams, however, preferred to re- 







towards Prestonburgh, Captain Collingw i» treat As 





x 
next turned his attention to the party stationed ¢ through Prestonburgh on the 8th of November, 


at Judge Embery’s Williams made a forced march towards Pound ‘s 







A steady trot, a gallop that fell off into aS Gap, through which he passed on the morning 
steady pace, brought sixty men within a mile< of the 9t) N ) turned his attention t 












er erprise was conducted n 


Matzel, who knew every turn a id n k about ADVANTAGES OF CRYIN }.- \ Frer cl poys 














he premises, the party noiselessly su nded > cia g dissertation on t lva" 

1e camp, which stood within pistol-shot of‘tages of groaning and crying gene! ants 

Judge Embery’s residence. At a given signal < espé ully during surgical opera ¢ at 

the Unionists rushed forward; the drowsy )contends that groaning and crying are the twe : 






Rebels, astounded and bewildered by the sud-S grand operations by which nature allays an- 














ness of the attack, had scarcely time t cuish; that those patients who giv ay t j 
fre a gun; there was a few sharp reports,¢their natural feelings more speedily recover 
some deep imprecations; but nothing that, from a lents and operations than those wh« 
could be properly termed a nflict—it was‘ suppose it unworthy to betray such symptoms 














all too brief to « 






few exceptions, Captain Hart and his com-, tells of a man who reduced his pulse from one 








spur. Back in a steady trot to the Preston-< fort themselves with a l bol ind they 


1 road, where they overtook the first 7 





captured, then in an unbroken trot to Preston-\ In accordan 





burgh—a severe test for horses and men, for < child: 
1 un f it 






e roads were exceedingly rugged ar 






















equal. With the gray of the morning, Captain ‘may t fi r some 
Collingwood reported to General Nelson other ‘ What is 

‘““What!"’ said that off-handed, outspoken, 5 nat nd nothing 
but high-minded man, ‘“‘ you have dared to. can ben g Idren 





L 





anticipate me, sir! Captured a company of) when anything occurs to give them ther 





the Rebels without my permission, and while T\ physical or ntal pain I ly most per- 










j was asleep!” Then with an oath, “I suppose sons have experienced the effect of tears in re 
vou ought to comman 1 here. I'll attend to ! eving great rrow. It is even cu is how 
vour case, young man—TI will, by the Eternal. «the feelings are allayed by free indulgence in 








if the Government don’t commission you as groans and sighs. 
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KINGS AND QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 


GEORGE II. Scontests were carried on with great animosity 

George Augustus Guelph succeeded his2anda spirit of avarice and rapacity reigned 

father, June 11, 1727,*when he was forty-four among those in power. Six members of Par 
years of age. His mother was the Princess?liament were expelled for fraud, and 


I 4a 


Sophia Dorothea, of Zell, and a cousin of hisScompany called the Charitable Corporati 
father. She was never permitted to appear at 9 defrauded many unsuspecting people, and re- 
his father’s court in England, which the oduced them to great distress, and forgeries 
nobility and even the common people greatly ¢ were not uncommon 
regretted, as they always wanted their queen ° Sir Robert Walpole had many enemies, and 
to reside among them. George II. doted on G finally was obliged to resign on account of his 
his mother, and a great misunderstanding took 2taking the king's part in a quarrel between 
place between him and his father on herShim and his son Frederick, Prince of Wales, 
ount, before George I. became king of 2 who was a great favorite with the people; they 
igland. Every feeling and gttachment ofSconsidering him possessed of an excellent 
sorge II. was completely German, like hisccharacter. Walpole was the prime minister 
‘father. They both thought Hanover farSduring the first half of this reign, and when 
eferable to England. At the time of theche resigned, the king made him Earl of 
» Orford, 
ver, and died at the palace of his brother,¢ The government of England was next admin- 
who was Bishop of Osnaburg, in Germany. cistered by William Pitt, one of the most distin- 


sath of George I., he was on his way to Han- 


George II. was of middle height, well-shaped, ¢ guished of British statesmen and orators, 
upright, his eyes and nose prominent, and his? whose private character was stained by n 
complexion fair, His conduct was alwaysSvice, and sullied by no meanness. There were 
guided by reason, though his temper was 0two celebrated men by this name—the elder, 
hasty. His abilities were inferior to those ofSknown as Lord Chatham, and the younger, 
his father, and he was wholly regardless of ?who was the second son of the former, and 
science or literature. In his mode of living he who was equally distinguished in the cabinet 
was temperate and regular, and all his affairs Sand in the forum. Chatham was honored with 
presented an example of economy which few Da public funeral, and a magnificent monument 
of his subjects were careful to imitate. Some4in Westminster Abbey. The opposition of 
even considered him parsimonious; but he?Lord Chatham to the oppressive and unjust 
never encroached on private property, nor § measures of the government with regard to the 
interfered with the legal administration of? American Colonies, made him a favorite with 


justice. He hoarded not to enrich his sub-$the people of this country, and many places 
jects, but himself. gare called, after his title, Chatham. In the 

When George II. came to the throne, it wasStown of Dedham, Mass., a granite pillar was 
a season of public peace and prosperity, and¢erected in honor of Mr. Pitt's exertions for 
little occurred for many years to disturb it, Sthe repeal of the Stamp Act, in July, 1766, 
»wing to the pacific measures of his minister,¢ bearing suitable inscriptions, and replaced 


Sir Robert Walpole, who had risen from low 2July 4, 1828. s stone is opposite the resi- 
beginnings through two successive reigns into $ dence of John Gardner, a few yards north of 
great consideration. His administration was the railroad depot, and in front of the court- 
a continual contest with a formidable opposi-§ house. 

tion, but for many years he kept his place ate In 1755 the French made war upon what 
the head of the treasury. His discourse was>were then British colonies, and are now the 
fluent, but without dignity, and his manner<¢ United States, and this led to a war which in- 
f reasoning calm and convincing from itsvolved all Europe. Washington first distin- 


apparent want of art; and by his negotiations, guished himself at this time, and the French 


he preserved the tranquillity of the British gpower was annihilated in Canada and _ the 


empire and of Europe. This was a period of$Colonies. Hanover was also recovered from 


ippiness to the nation generally, but political ?the French, but its possession hag never been 
(182) 











KINGS AND 


any advantage to England, as it has invoived 
the country in quarrels very frequently. 

In 1740, Charles V1., Emperor of Germany, 
died, and as he had no son, he left his domin- 
ions to his daughter, Maria Theresa, the wife 
ff Francis of Lorraine; but her right to the 
own was disputed by the next heir, the 


Elector of Bavaria. George II. supported her 


claim that he might preserve the Electorate of 
Hlanover, which was in danger from the war, 
and maintain the balance of power in Europe, 
nearly all its states being involved in the 
quarrel. He commanded his army in person, 
and displayed great bravery in the battle of 
Dettingen. This was the last time that a king 
of England exposed himself in battle. In 
1748 the claim of Maria Theresa to the throne 
was confirmed. This was called the war of 
the Austrian succession, and it cost England 
large bodies of troops, and immense sums of 
money. In 1745 there were violent contests 
in Parliament, and great dissatisfaction among 
the people, on account of the men and money 
annually sent out of the kingdom, and the 
friends of James Francis Edward Stuart, who 
was called the Pretender, believed if he should 
visit England it would produce a general 
rising of the people in his favor; but James 
had, been so unsuccessful in his former 
attempt to obtain the crown, that he had no 
again. He therefore 


wish to attempt it 
deputed Charles Edward, his elder son, to be 
Everything seemed favor- 
the king was in Han- 


his representative. 
able for the enterprise ; 
over, and the ministers and Parliament dis- 
puting; but though he met with some success 
in the beginning of the war, he was finally en- 
tirely defeated by William, the second son of 
George II., in the battle of Cullodden. The 
victor practised great cruelty, not only on 
the prisoners, but on the inhabitants for 
nearly fifty miles around where the battle 
His name was execrated, and an 
This was 


occurred. 
indelible stain fixed on his memory. 
the last battle ever fought on the island of Great 
Britain, and the last effort made by the Stuarts 
to recover the throne. After suffering great 
hardships, Charles Edward returned to France, 
and took the name of Count d’Albany. He 
died in 1784, leaving no children. His bro- 
ther Henry, Cardinal of York, died at a very 
advanced age, and the family became extinct. 
It was in this reign that the ‘‘new style” was 
adopted in England. From the time of Julius 
Cesar, the year had been reckoned eleven min-, 
utes longer than it really was, which in 1572 
had accumulated to eleven days. 
vou. xxv.—14 
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England did ¢ 
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a ad 


not use the ‘‘new style” till 1752, when 


eleven days were taken out of September, 

day after the second being called the fou 
teenth. The year, which till that time had 
been reckoned to begin on the twenty-fifth of 
March, has since been computed from the first 
was a very injudicious 


of January, which 


Lord Clive in this reign did much to 


change. 
establish the British empire in India. 

The Parliament of 1749 was distinguished 
by the boldest measure of finance that ever 
took place in any country. The interest of 
the national debt was reduced from four to 
three per cent. Those creditors who did not 
accede to the arrangement were to be paid 
their principals. Nearly all consented to con- 
tinue their money in the funds—a circumstance 


that astonished all Europe. The next year 


»his royal highness Frederick, Prince of Wales, 
; § 


died, in the thirty-fifth year of his age. The 
people sincerely mourned their loss. His son 
George, afterwards George III., was then 
eleven years of age, and was the oldest of 
nine children. The names of the others were 
Edward, William Henry, Henry Frederick, 
Frederick William, A 
and Matilda. Augusta married the Duke of 
Brunswick, and Matilda the King of Denmar'’ 

The wife of Frederick, Prince of Wales, was » 


ugusta, Caroline, Louisa 


princess of Saxe-Gotha. 

George II. died October 25, 1760, in the 
seventy-eighth year of his age, and the thirty 
fourth of his reign, without any previous 
sickness. He was at his palace of Kensington, 
apparent health, when, as he was standing 
by a window, he fell, and almost instantly ex- 


1 


pired. His reign was prosperous, and the nation 


advanced in wealth, refinement and power. 





CAROLINE WILHELMINA, QUEEN OF GEORGE II 
Cardline was the daughter of the Margrave 
of Anspach, and was born in 1683. Her 
father died when she was very young. She 
was educated by her aunt, the accomplished 
Sophia Charlotte, a sister of George I., and 
wife of Frederick, King of Prussia. The 
Queen of Prussia was very amiable, and was 
henored and beloved for her patropage of 
literature, science and the arts. She died in 
1715, the same year that Caroline married her 
cousin George, then electoral Prince of Han 
over. Caroline had great influence over th 
mind, actions and manners of her husband 
She was very discreet and learned, and en 
couraged science and men of letters. She 
united brilliant beauty and great goodness of 


heart to a strong understanding. She de 
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lighted to converse with men of science, and¢ 
her pavilion at Richmond was adorned by the 2 
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“ And light as air, I'll urge my way, 
If burdens fal! at close of day.” 


busts of Bacon, Newton, Locke, Pope, Addison ; 


and others. She appreciated the talents and 
acguirements of Sir Isaac Newton, and ad- 


mired his gentleness of temper and extreme ‘ 
modesty, and often invited him to her resi-§ 


The Angel lingered, and a smile 
Dawned o’er his pitying face the while. 


LS LSS 


“ Oh, weak of heart and hope,” he said, 
< “ Deem'st thou all peace is with the dead? 


dence. Newton was born on Christmas day, ¢ 
° , 


1642. His death and that of George I. oc-. 


curred on the same day, when Sir Isaac was 
nearly eighty-five years of age. Historians 


say he was a most sincere and humble 


Christian. 


“Or that thy Lord can dwell more near 
To saints in bliss than toilers here? 


“Tf but thou diest day by day, 


To sins that clog thy homeward way, 


Caroline died November 20, 1787, and the 


king’s grief for her loss was sincere and ex- 


cessive, though he had not always treated her? 
with tenderness. She refused to see her son: 


Frederick, Prince of Wales, on her death-bed, 


but sent him her blessing and forgiveness. < 


¢ “Each night shall be a grave of care, 
Each morn thy resurrection fair. 


“ And daily be thy strength restored 
By the dear presence of thy Lord.” 
E. T. 


She also declined partaking of the Sacrament. ; 


Queen Caroline left seven children—Frederick, 
William, Anna, Amelia, Caroline, Mary and 
Louisa. Anna married the Prince of Orange; 


Mary the Prince of Hesse Cassel; and Louisa; 


the King of Denmark. 
DeLAFIELD, Wis. 
sees — 


We take from a recent number of the N. Y. 


Independent, this little poem, so full of com- 


fort to the tried and tempted :— 


DYING DEATHS DAILY. 





Into a sorrow-darkened soul 
A vision full of peace there stole. 


A» Angel stood beside her way, 
As forth she went at dawn of day, 


And said—“ Oh, weary and oppressed ! 
Know that at evening thou shalt rest. 


“The cross of iron, the crown of thorn, 
The weight of anguish thou hast borne 


“ And e’en the eins thou hatest, all 
From off thy weary soul shall fall ; 


“To life, and love, and peace, restored, 
Within the presence of thy Lord.” 


Then thankfulness and glad surprise 
Flowed from the sorrow-laden eyes. 


“With hope so near of rest,” said she, 
No sorrow more shall dwell with me. 


“No weight of care, no shade of gloom 
Can pass the portal of the tomb ; 





— -eeces a 
“MY THOUGHTS ARE PRAYERS, VIOLA.” 
Zanoni. 
¢ BY ELIZA H. BARKER. 
Yes; let thy thoughts be prayers, and deep 
within thee 
May God's eternal effluence ever rest ; 
Let not the things of earth have power to win 
thee, 
Nor cast their shadows on thy trusting breast. 


CYes; let thy thoughts be prayers, and ever 
: springing 

¢ To Him thy Friend and Father, let them rise, 

: Like the glad birds, their songs of incense singing, 
¢ Though bound to earth, to soar unto the skies. 


Yes, let thy thoughts be prayers, though some 


\ times o'er thee 

° Darkness may cast its shadows on thy way, 

§ Like evening clouds they'll rol] themeelves befone 
¢ thee, 

¢ And add but brigitness to thy setting day. 

¢ — oo 


% “SHE’LL BE AN OLD MAID.” 

2? What a pity it is, good friends, when you meet 

¢ With a maiden industrious, and modest, and neat, 
2 Whose wardrobe’s a pattern of order and care, 

¢ Whose dresses look never a bit worse for wear, 

¢ Who cares not for gayety, pomp or parade, 

¢ That you instantly say, “ Ob, she’ll be an old maid!” 


If she dare wear a bonnet that’s two winter's old; 
¢ If she sings without saying she’s “ got a bad cold;” 
‘If she knows not the latest new polka and song: 

2 If she dare take a walk in boots thick and strong: 
C If she knows not in what the new bride is array’d 
¢ “Oh, surely,” you say, “she'll be an old maid!” 
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Naturalists and poets have assured us from 


time immemorial that there is no rose, how- 


ever beautiful in form, or exquisite in per- 
tinted 


fume, but about it, somewhere, ‘neath 


petal or emerald leaf, there lurks a cruel thorn ; 
and long experience and careful observation 
testify to a corresponding fact in human na- 
ture, viz., that there never was yet an Irish 

se of a Biddy—neat, tidy, quick, handy, and 
a perfect treasure in every respect, who was 


not sure, sooner or later, to develop that 


dreaded, hateful 
It may be big, swaggering Mike, a farm-hand, 


thorn—a masculine cousin. 
with pimpled face, and celestial nose, who 
looks side-ways out of his red eyes, and brings 
huge clods of snow in upon the kitchen carpet ; 
or, perchance, a young operative in a factory, 
a half-way dandy, whose locks are moistened 
with a preparation suggestive of kerosene oil 
and beeswax, after whose visits the ginger 
cakes in the pantry and the citron preserves 
the are to be growing 
“ beautifully less;” ¢ it 
lank, lean Pat, who hangs over the back gate 
‘‘o’ nights,” and induces the children, with the 


in closet remarked 
r possibly is long, 


persuasion of sugar-plums, to tell Biddy that 
‘*her coosin is afther waitin’ outside for her.” 


One or more of these invaders of the domes- 
tic of 


yeur mind just as the new servant is fairly 


peace is sure to disturb the serenity 


initiated, trained into all your pet notions and 
fancies, and you confidently remark to your 
next door neighbor, that you have at last 
secured a paragon in your kitchen. 

Of course ‘Our Biddy” had 
Where she found him, or how the relationship 
first developed itself, we were never able to dis- 
ver. What witch, with more powers than 
the well remembered hag of Hawthorne’s tale, 
conjured up from such ingredients as a pump- 
kin, a broomstick, a bundle of hay, and a little 
well adjusted brass, this blood relation of cur 
blooming Biddy, it was quite impossible for us 


& cousin. 


ce 


to conjecture. How he was ultimately dis- 
posed of it is my purpose to relate here. 
The certainty of the existence of such an 
upon us long ere 
New articles of adorn- 


individual dawned we 
chanced to see him. 


ment found their way into Biddy’s chamber. 


A sixpenny locking-glass sect round with gilt Si 


ie > as 
COURTIN 


was fastened on the wall above her toil 


table. On returning from a party at ‘the 


block,”? to which she had been invited, she 


brought with her a sugar heart of mammoth 
which with its bleeding arrow- 


for 


striking ornament of her little bedroom. 


dimensions, 
months the 
A 
high days 
her neck, had 
the 
extremely 


pierced surface was many 


yellow gauze ribbon, which on * 


and holidays’ she wore about 


& very suspicious and in 


Bir 


absent-minded 


appearance, 


becoming 


idy 


Ns) 


meantime was 


Le had boiled the I tatoes 
in the tea-kettle upon two distinct occasions, 
had seasoned the squashes with sugar instead 
of salt, and was altogether, we thought, rapidly 
losing the knowledge which a year’s experi- 
ence had taught her. A brass filagree breast- 
in flaming device of hearts and cherubs, 
lay as the finishing touch of a 


pin, 


ne 


appeared o 
ry elaborate toil 


frou 


family, concerning the conspicuous ornament, 


ve ette, and an injudicious in- 
quiry 1 one of the younger members of tl] 


brought a flush to Biddy’s face, which spread 


_ 
from the innocent cause of her confusion up 


int 


» the very roots of her auburn hair, as she 
it to her. 


replied that her ‘‘coosin” had given 
And 


thereafter 


so the mystery was out at last. Not long 


the unknown admirer became a 


vi in our kitchen, and this fact was the 


subject of another little domestic episode be- 


pre = 


allowed, 


r 


tween Mr. Ewing and myself, he fiercely 
ld not be 


d 


and I maintaining on the contrary the right 


testing that such visits shou 


and propriety of such proceeding, arguing that 
i 


it was but natural for all young people of 


Biddy’s age to form attachments, which it were 
much better should come under my supervi- 
sion than be clandestinely pursued, closing with 
own 


a tender appeal to the remembrance of his 


younger days and youthful hopes and fond 


affections. This reference and comparison 
evidently did not please my lord and master, 
since his nasal organ took a vertical elevation, 
and his whole countenance bore an expression 
of extreme disgust. But as usual, I was left to 
follow my own inclinations. 

Now 1 heartily detest a match-maker. A 
woman who will take upon herself the respon- 
sibility of bringing two human souls together 
in the holy bonds of matrimony, deserves the 
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censure and scorn of every true woman, and) dently a “greenhorn,” and that of the most 
the strategy and artifices employed by sme‘ discouraging sort. Over a low forehead fell a 
ambitious mothers to secure rich alliances for? shock of coarse sandy hair, freckles adorned 
their children, are truly deplorable. ButShis flabby cheeks in lavish profusion, whil 
when one detects a lurking tenderness be-¢ from his mouth protruded two huge incisors, 
tween two young hearts, it is pleasant to. over which it were hardly possible to close the 
watch the growth of such affection, the rich\ short upper lip. An odor of tobneco hung 
development of young buds of love, and there? around fhe creature as he sat leaning forward, 
surely can be no harm in bringing together’ his elbows on his knees and his hands falling 
two persons whom you see to be exactly suited ¢ loosely in front, as in perfect silence he stared 
to each other, not of course with a view to?at the floor, only varying his occupation by 
matrimony, but merely as affording an oppor-‘ casting occasional admiring glances at the 
tunity for interchange of congenial sentiment. ? comely figure of the maid-of-all-work as she 
Something like the foregoing I had said to Mr. 5 passed before him. 
Ewing on a previous occasion, when there was I felt at once indignant. That such an 
a runaway marriage in the town, and the?ungainly, misshapen clod of humanity should 
parties had unfortunately chanced to meet at‘ pretend to lay claim to a fresh, blooming, at- 
our house two or three times previous to the? tractive girl like ‘‘our Biddy,” roused all my 
lamentable event. Mr. E——— actually had‘ woman’s ire, and I mentally resolved upon thie 
the hardihood at that time to call me a match-<¢ immediate destruction of any little plans which 
maker, which I of course (as you would have2he might have based upon the ultimate pos- 
done, dear reader) indignantly denied, adding, ‘ session of my protege 
moreover, that I did not at allregret the affair,? I retreated to the sitting-room once more, 
since everybody knew old Croesus’ only ob-> but [my anger soon cooled down into amuse- 
jection to the bridegroom was the fact that( ment at the novel courtship which was pro- 
his great-grandfather had been a tin-peddler, 2 gressing in the kitchen. Through the china- 
which in our land should rather be a credit to‘ closet communicating by means of a sliding 
the young man than otherwise. Q panel with the outer room, I was unwittingly 
But I am wandering from Biddy and her>made a third party to the interesting events 
objectionable relative. I did not intend of<transpiring so near me. 
course to so far depart from my womanly? Biddy bustled about among the dishes with 
dignity, as in the least to interfere in the>an alacrity and force which made me tremble 
‘affairs de coeur” of my servants, but natur-(¢ lest it should result in the utter demolition of 
ally feeling a great interest in my protege, forthe entire set of china. Only once did her 
whom I had suffered so much personal and guest venture a remark. 
domestic inconvenience, I determined when ‘+ It’s a handy girl ye are anyhow, Biddy,’ 
suitable opportunity offered, to gain a good‘ to which the modest sweetheart replied— 
look at the individual in question, and if he ‘* Arrah, have done with your blarney now, 
proved comely and prepossessing, to allow» Pat O'Leary, will yez.’’ 
Biddy certain little privileges on this account ; 2 After this conversational effort there fell a 
but if on the contrary he should prove objec- 2 deeper silence between the two than before, 
tionable, I resolved to refuse him at once ad-¢ and the cups and saucers rattled as though a 
mittance to the kitchen. small earthquake had broken loose among 
Upon the occasion of his first visit, there-Sthem. But all earthly things (and occupa- 
fore, I stepped casually into the department of tions) find an end at last, and Biddy could no 
the “‘cuisine’ to give Biddy the necessary) longer polish her embarrassment into the 
directions concerning breakfast. The girl was¢china, or scour it out on the teapots, or 
moving energetically about between sink and>whisk it into the air off the end of her dish- 
range, washing up the tea-service and arrang-(cloth, for the last spoon was cleansetl and 
ing the room for the night, while nothing» laid away with due precision, the sink washed 
except an unusual nervousness in her manner and scrubbed, the cloths hung in appropriate 
would indicate the presence of a stranger. I places, dresser and closet arranged in perfect 
did not discover the yisitor at once, but a close‘ order. There followed a season ef most pro- 
scrutiny revealed him at last to my astonished ¢ found silence. 
gaze, for there sat as ugiy a speeimen of the) We have all doubtless many times remarked 
genus, homo; species, Irish; variety, Corkite, ( these peculiar /u//s, which are sure to fall upon 
a3 one could possibly conceive. He was evi-2a company busily engaged in conversation, 
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your own voice in the stillness. If there 


say ‘‘ Quaker meetin’, 
around into the solemn faces of the company 


white hands for inspection, with the wretche 
pause (paws) ;’’ or some sim] 


eet young woman, who lisy 





the way, says, 


re **ther 


No one smiles at 


ys a calm after a storm 








t except it be commiseratingly upon t 


perpetrators thereof, and you begin to g 
proaches to the last Sunday’s sermon, whe 


makes aremark to his neighbor, and by 








stages the talk runs into the same 


flow as before. 


for between them there had been as 
no such intercourse, except i 


videatly come an embarrassing pa in oc 
a 


£ 
ipation, and her movements for a few minutes 
betrayed an indecision quite f 

straight-forward, active domestic. Suddenly, 
a bright idea seemed to have seized her. Sh« 
stepped hastily across the floor and grasped 
he broom. How I wished she would, with 


vigorous application of this woman’s weay 


issist to a speedy exit the great behemoth wl 





sat baking his brains over the fire, and taking 
ental account no doubt of Biddy’s good 
ialities, and even thinking perhaps that sh 


should some day wash up his pewter dishes 





and sweep up his cabin floor. But asummary 
disposal of her ‘‘coosin’’ was evidently not 


Biddy’s intention. No doubt she loved the 
creature, strange as it may seem, and had in 


tender fancies clothed his ugliness with all 
graces and perfections it were possible to bi 
» stow on man. Intelligent ladies have done 

this. Why should not Biddy? Our heroine 
f was not a drawing-room belle, and could n 


} ) ‘ 


ind easily chat the hours away on the las 





when without any apparent cause a dead silence 
succeeds the busy hum of voices and the merry 
ghter of youth; when, if you are host or 
hostess, you search in vain among your scat- 
red ideas for something which would be ex-‘ 
‘tly appropriate to bring forward at this junc 
ture. The ‘* weather’’ seems worn out and com- 
i n-place ; pers ynal in juiries would be too ab- 
rupt and conspicuous, and you fear the sound of 
an indisereet, forward youth present, most 
kely he will begin to twirl his thumbs and 


with a suggestive leer 


or some young dandy stretches out his plaster 


as though one had never 


heard the same application of the remark be- 


nervous and are thinking up some gentle ap- 
pregently a good Samaritan in a distant corner 

Biddy had reached a lull—not in conversa- 
ences here recorded—but to her there had 


foreign to our 


new opera, the fall fashions, the weather and 
other abstruse subjects, norcould shecharm him 
with her accomy lishments, so she had recourse 
to the broom to conceal maidenly confusion, 
and a most stirring appeal she made with it. 
Whisk, whisk it went over the kitchen floor, 
brushing up every stray waif and particle of 
dust in its way, wielded by a strong energetic 
hand. This proceeded several minutes, being 
terminated at last by a tremendous sneeze, 
and a noise of shuffling feet as the visitor rose 
to take leave of his fair entertainer. 
2 T blave I'll be afther goin’ now, Biddy.” 
‘*Good night thin, to yez,”’ said Biddy. 
here was no deceptive urging to stay, no 
smooth-tongued, honeyed invitation to come 
again, as he passed beyond the portal, but one 
it almost have imagined him an unwel- 





» guest, such alacrity did his sweetheart 
lisplay in opening the door for his departure. 
As he halted on the door-step there was a 
startled movement, a suspicious sound, and 
lest “‘go ‘long wid ye now,” from the 
iden, which brought back to me afresh a 
sh of indignation. My cheeks were crimson, 
ind so were Biddy’s when a moment after she 
came in to fill the coal-scuttle for the nigat. 
‘“Who was the young man in the kitchen 





this evening ?” I inquired, a little stern]; 


‘Only me coosin, ma’am.’ 


‘“‘T cannot allow strangers in the house, 





As the door closed I thougl 
smothered chuckle behind me. Turning 
around I found Mr. Ewing smiling vacantly 
into the daily paper. 


«« At what were you laughing,” said I, rather 





testily. 

‘Oh, at something very amusing I found 
here.” 

‘‘Mr. Ewing,” returned I, ‘‘you are prac- 
tising a gross deception, that paper is upside 
down, and you are gazing at the religious 
notices.” 

He was silenced at once. 


the kitchen, I found Biddy dissolved in tears, 


Not many days after, appearing suddenly in 


the briny element mingling with the soap-suds 
as she leaned over her wash-tubs. 
‘«What is the matter,’’ I asked at once. 
‘‘Oh, nothing, ma’am.”’ 
But a little urging elicited, amidst many 
sobs and much hesitation, the following tale: 
‘It’s all Pat O'Leary, so it is, an’ bad luck 
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to him. For whin I tould him that ye said hed 
must not coom again, he said I should lave 
me place, an’ you, an’ all the blissed childher i 
indade he did that, ma’am. An’ whin I touidS 
him that I niver would do that for forty Pate 
'O'Learys, he said he should not be me coosinS 
any more, an’ I should give him back thee 
things he gave me, ma’am. An’ whin | tuk 
the bit o’ glass, the ribbon, an’ the sugar, 
nothing would do him but the purty brist-pin, 2 
too; an’ he’s going to marry Norah Conn ly.$ 
an’ she'll have the ribbon an’ the brist-pin, 2 
an’ all—oh, dear!” Here the feelings became 
too deep for utterance. But I was able to ad-¢ 
minister much consolation in the promise of »§ 
new brooch, which in beauty and costlines : 
should far exceed the one so much lamented. > 
Poor Biddy! It was the first trinket she had¢ 
ever possessed, and it had attained undue im- >) 
portance in her estimation—even rivalling in‘ 
her affection the lover who had given it. 2 
The event was not without its moral reflec-§ 
tions. I thought, as 1 went back to my room, 4 
whether Biddy’s experience had not its counter-§ 
part in polite society. I wondered if there? 
were not comely, young and pretty girls lured» 
by a few bright trinkets to the side of coarse, 2 
repulsive, soulless men. I wondered if they, ‘ 
like Biddy, had not for the moment deceived ¢ 
themselves into the belief that they really > 
loved the creatures who had purchased them, ¢ 
and if likevher, when trial came, they would 2 
be true to their nobler instincts and reject thes 
baubles, clinging to true affection. ° 
For Biddy had experienced a sore tempta-S 
tion, and I of course could not but be highly 2 
gratified with the result, as a proof of hers 


attachment to me and mine. Nor did we ever 
have occasion to regret it. Pat O’Leary was 
married in a fortnight, and it was a long time 
before ‘‘ Our Biddy” found another ‘‘coosin.” 


——~oo___ ——_—— 


LINES TO MARY. 
BY FRANZIE G. MARRIS. 


*Twas a sultry day in summer, 
And I left the dusty street, 
For a place of meditation, 
A shady, coo] retreat. 


I sat beneath the shadow 
Of a grand old maple tree, 
And the past, like ocean billows, 
Came drifting back to me. 


This tal] tree turned a sapling, 
And trembled in the sun; 
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The brambles by the road-side, 


Their lives had just begun. 


While a band of merry children, 
From a school had been set free, 

With a shout of youthful gladness, 
And a song of childish glee. 


And up the narrow pathway 
Where now I sat alone— 

With baskets fully laden, 
They ventured, one by one. 


I saw my own face mirrored 
Within al 
"Twas pale with eyes quite lustrous, ; 


mpid pool, 


As when I went to school. 


The little hands were chubby, 
The figure, rat! 
The dress my moth 


Looked very neat and trim. 


er slim, 


made me, 


I scrambled up the hillside, 
Grasping a slender stalk, 

And resting on this playground, 
I sat upon this rock. 

And oh, what happy children, 
So busy, blithe and free, 

Building our mimic houses, 


Beneath that sapling tree! 


The travellers often cheered us, 
As they saw us there at play, 
And we wondered then the reason, 

But I know why to day. 


But while I saw this vision, 
A shout was borne to me; 
The past, like ocean billows, 
Went rolling back to sea. 


Again the school-room opened, 
And forth an unknown band 

Came gliding out before me— 
Each grasped the other’s hand, 


No longer bent the sapling, 
It waved a spreading tree, 
And cast “ 
That far o’ersheltered me. 


a gi odly shadow,” 


This rock alone’s unchanging, 
Few furrows I can trace, 
Upon the granite surface, 
Of its bold and rugged face. 


Time's flight is ever onward, 
Alone I seem to be, 

But the waves will soon be coming, E 
And drifting out with me. 














LAY SERMONS. 


PHARISEE AND PUBLICAN. 

“Did you observe the manner in which Mrs. 
Brentwood treated Mary Clive?” 

“Yes.” 

“JT wonder what she can mean by it? §& 
pulled her dress away when Mary sat down on 
the sofa near her, as though taint were in th 
touch of her garment. Her bearing was cold and 





repellent.” 





“So IT read the two women,” 


“T know them both in 





eaker. 





g i. She has an act 

mind—sees a great deal on tl itside of things, bu 
is away from her element and loses herself, wher 
she attempts to g ath the surfa She 
b lee] expe 8 

gre t trials and t ) I 

through the fire; and, n 

alear—there is iil 

ter to stand the fire She 

the furnace out of which such women as Mary 
Ciive come, purified for Heaven. 


“Do y u know anything 
life?” asked the other. 
“No. I take her as I find her. That she has 
ussed through trials and temptati 


} } iffey ] I 
oan see, She has sutlereu, ap 





pure, and sweet. Jer inner litt 


and you feel t a 
th Mary Clive is never an hour lost 





passed wi 
has been stirred. You feel the 


Your higher nature 

im} 

and full of desire. 

may I ask if you know anything of Mary Clive’s 
” 


“Yos 
“There have been dark passages ?” 
“Yes 


: and Mrs. Brentwood knows all about 





“Ah! is that so? 


“ Another time we wil talk about this,” said tl 


ue 
friend. “Come and see me, when you have a 
leisure afternoon. I thought you knew something 
of her former life, and understood its lessons, The 
story will not fail to reach your ears. Mrs, Brent 
j 


wood will tell it on the first good opportunity, and, 


itis best that you should hear it from one who 
judges of a life from its present good, instead of 
its past and rejected evil.” 






mpulse of truer ends. Your charity is broader, 6 
But, your question recurring, ? 


2 temptation crept about her feet, like a serpent, 


subject was renewed. 








“Mary has passed through the furnace,” said 
the one who was ignorant of Miss Clive’s early 
¢ history 
“Yes; and the flames ! sm¢ 
f fire upon her garments. stri 
f Mrs. Brentwood, and has lingered there ever 
since. She never sees or thinks of Mary, without 


perceiving the unpleasant odor.’ 


“There is no smell of fire upon 





“My sense perceives none. Tome she is pur 
ind clean. And, knowing her intimately, if s} 


were not pure-minded, I should be quick to yx 


have noted this difference between her and 


Mrs. Brentwood,” said the other. ‘“ Mary’s con 


versation never touches the indelicate, afid if she 


talks of persons, it is to speak of the good in 


them. Her charity for people is as 





in her disposition. And, so far as my intercourse 
with Mrs. Brentwood has gone, I find her the very 
pposite. She is quick to see faults in others, and 


sarance, takes } 





easure in exposing ther 






Her mind seems to be full « f petty social seanda 
and she speaks of them with a piquancy of styl 
and feeling that shows how much she delights in 
them. There is a certain pretence of being 
ked at the evil things related; but the veil is 
too thin to deceive any one of close observati 


she is an essentially impure-minded wi 





I have reached the same conclusion,” was an 
swered. 


“ And such a one as she presumes to draw back 





her garments from the touch of Mary Clive, as if 
there were pollution in the contact!” 
“Yes. It isthe old story of the Pharisee and 


Publican in another sphere of life.” 


“ Mary has sinned. 
“Who has not? The heart is corruy 





t by nature 





Away back in the spring-time of her years, a 
shadow dropped down upon her life. Her child 
hood was not favorable. The lot of many is ca 
with the undisciplined, the impure, or the vicious. 
She was exposed to many bad influences, and 
even from the very beginning. Her mother was 


weak, frivolous woman, and, I fear, not blameless 


in conduct. Her husband, a man of strong feel 


‘ 


ings, but good life, left her, and tried to get his 


‘children away. A suit for the purpose was about 


being commenced, when he died, and they we 


left to their fate. Happily for them, they all soon 


(189) 


A few days afterwards the ladies met, when the 
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went the way their father had gone, except Mary. 
She was left with her mother, and exposed to 


it 


malign intluences. 


“Very different was the childhood of Mrs. > 


Brentwood. Her father and mother were religious 
people, living in harmony, and guarding their chil- 
dren from all apparent evil. I fear, that if she 
had been subjected to the influences that sur-, 
rounded Mary Clive, she would never have passed 
through them, and risen into a useful and virtuous 
life. If, watched and protected as she was by 
parents, and kept from contact with things impure, 
she is not now so much in love with good as to 
search for it in her friends and acquaintances, but 
so attracted by things evil and impure, as to see 
them first of all, how would it have been with her, 
if her young life had been cast in the very sphere 
of evil I fear that she would not have passed ¢ 
the ordeal safely. . 
“ At the age of nineteen, Mary Clive was found 
by a lady, under cirumstances of a painful charac- ¢ 
ter. This lady was a Christian in the true sense, 
and understood something of what our Lord ¢ 
meant, when He said—‘Joy shall be in Heaven‘ 
over one sinner that repeuteth, more than over 


ninety and nine just persons, which need no re- 


pentance ;’ and so she became a friend to Mary in¢ 


the true sense—learned all about her childhood, - 


and the associations by which she had been sur-§ 


rounded; and leoked with a wise intuition, born ? 
of charity that seeks to do good, down into her< 
heart and character—finding there much to en- 
courage the hope of a truer development and a‘ 
higher and better life in the future. Her first step ° 
was to lift her from amidst the external things by ¢ 
which she had so long been surrounded, and to 
place her in a position favorable to the growth of 
order, virtue, and right principles. Very quickly , 
the first good seeds cast into the ground of her 
mind showed signs of germination. Flower 
and fruit in due time rewarded the lady's care and 
solicitade. From the very day Mary Clive felt 
the pure life of this Christian woman touching her < 
own life, a virtuous strength came to her, as if 
by a kind of transfusion. It was as if she bad 
suddenly stood still, and instead of going a single 
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dream that an evil shadow had darkened her 
young life.” 

* Has she an income?” 

“Yes. On her friend’s death, she found herself 
well provided for. The high character, pure life 
and noble Christian virtues of this friend, known 
to small and great in the community, is the an 
swer that right-thinking people give when your 
Mrs. Brentwoods try to hurt Mary by unveiling 
the past. Even though dead, she yet throws 
about her the mantle of protection.” 

“Has Mary's life run smoothly since the time 
it left the wilderness ?” 

“With one or two exceptions. She was a few 
years ago quite attractivein person. This, with 
her social position, her intelligence, and the sweet- 
ness of her character, made her an object of atten- 
tion. She did not court, but shrunk from this 
attention, particularly when it came from the 
other sex. It was bardly possible that she should 
fail to lead some heart captive, or escape the pas- 
sion of all passions deepest and most absorbing. 


A young man belonging to one of what are called 
our ‘best families,’ (best in a mere conventional 
sense) paid her close attentions, and finally offered 


his hand, She did not accept the offer, but re- 
and benefactress, from 





ferred him to her friend ¢ 
whom she exacted a promise that the history of 


her early life sh« e told without disguise. I 





do not think the young man’s better nature was 
shocked by the disclosure—his subsequent life has 
disproved any such idea—but he shrunk away from 
her, withdrawing his offer of marriage. 

“The hurt was severe, and showed itself in a 
pale face and a more quiet, inward-looking man- 
ner. The young man married about a year after- 
wards, but selected unwisely. The family was all 
right, and the maiden’s record fair; but the cur 
rent of her impulses, which had been hidden from 
observation, when it found free course and touched 
her outward life, left a stain. He had turned from 
one whose soul, purified by the touch of divine 
truth, had something of vestal purity, and mated 
You will be 


himself with glossed corruption! 


surprised to learn that, in spite of scandals, 
grounded, I fear, in cause, Mrs. Brentwood holds 


step farther inthe wrong way, had begun to move < intimate relations with this person, whose family 
steadily in an opposite direction, not once pausing > position has covered a multitude of sins with the 
to look back, except to shudder at the evil she had<¢ mantle of a false charity 

suffered and escaped. § “It is a high consolation to know,” was an- 


“From the beginning, this lady remained her ( 
kind and faithful friend. She found qualities in 
Mary that soon won upon her tenderer feelings. 
Being childless, the warm, demonstrative and 
filial-like love of Mary touched her with a new- 
born sense of p:easure. Gradually the girl grew 
nearer and nearer; creeping at last into her 
heart, and living there until death wrought a sepa- 
ration. This .ady’s posit’oa in society established 
tha: of Mary. Were there no such evil-disposed 
women as Mrs. Brentwood in the circles where 
Miss Clive now moves, not one in twenty would 





swered, “ that God’ 
That He looks at the heart, and if He finds it pure, 
accepts the life: but if it is not pure, does not 


judgments are not as man’s. 


accept the life, however orderly it may be in ex 
ternal things. As seen by angels, the soul of one 
like Mrs. Brentwood is dark, deformed and repul 
sive—a cage of unclean things; while that of one 
like Mary Clive is white and beautiful. Shall 
you or I hesitate, because of the past, as to which 
of these shall come nearest ?—as to which shall 


have our truest regard and confidence? 
“ No—no,” replied the friend. “The really 
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ought to be resigne 

eight of her aunt 

very provoking.” 
“T would try ar 


much worse e 
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health to help you en 


try hard you can be 
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Y 
n It is in the touch 
t in that of hers 


been purged by celestial fires. 


tof the window, with a very unhappy 
ld sleet 


the pavement, and the 


T. 8. A. favored you, and you owe a large debt to Him for 
all His mercies,” 
1 “Well, how n I pay it, auntie?” 
Y. “ First of all He asks of you a thankful heart ' 
Ellen, as she > Then remember He has promised to acl wledge 
all kindness done to His poor as done to Him. 1 
the window > make the matter practical, why could you not pre 
e wind < pare a box of « yg w of 


“ There 


lay, and of course no one < Even well worn garments are most thankfully re 
red of this book, and really ? ceived by those so destitute. I do not know how 
ne We I suppose we S you can better spend this rainy day than in such a 
she added, as she caught¢ work of charity Remember it is our duty do 
1 face, “but indeed it is5 all we in for the good of others, and when 
we have lone all we tabie ser 
resigned, Nelly, dear vant we have done ir duty t 
e. That is the best ws Ellen was willing to undertako the work her \ 
be r rned t In the‘ aunt r mmended, as she was in her heart gener 
risoner for a day in this - ous and sympath g Too great prospe 
every « rt surrounds‘ haps, had a li inerusted it with selfishne and 
1 clothing and a bright? she needed soms j is friend ve t 
rtable, and you have good‘ counsel and dire her. She went to w “ 
them all I think if you? much satisfaction, however, over the “] x 
neiled to that, my dear. and before the hour for lunch, she was in a hi 
supply all your wants, ile en) She was begir r t 
in all matters. Try a the luxury of doing good. It is d 
us you can, Nelly. ¥ mes to decide which receives the great ‘ 
t your command, and the giver or the re charity f 
es of improvement and When you hav sagre t 
be reconciled to your sad hangs heavy on y this exp. j 
for indeed it might be. d g good to sor ft s 


1.0} a 
othing. 


self-relian 


much always 
characters. By which we understand those per 
& who are able to make their own way in the 
world, contrive, shape, and order their actions 

without reference to others 
In one sense no person can be perfectly self 
reliant. Each has his neighbor's opinions, tastes 
and likings to consult; and is dependent in some 
way for happiness upon those around him. We 
may not be so completely self-sustained, as to be 
indifferent to what others think and say about us. 
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pr prieties and act PI sition t € ry i 
forms, may be characterized as «ft ‘ r 
eccentric it scarcely merit the nol r epithe f 
self-reliant. 

: fal ‘ , 2 e ro 

To be truly self-reliant involves a of 
energy, activity, and enterprise, wh ly 
be secured | " training In this case, as in ; 
many others, the maternal influence sh« 1 be set 
to w If mothers will persist in never allowing 
the mind their children to act for themselves, 
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in always accustoming them to reproduce their, whether in the Western or Eastern Hemisphere, 


ideas and opinions, in helping them almost to 
k, they may succeed in having that rare trea- 

‘a baby always in the house’—in intellect 

if not in person—but they are preparing trouble 
for themselves, aud life-long sorrow for their off- 
us not mistake. There is no occasion for 
forcing the brain. We do not want to make minia 
ture men and women of our little ones; and look 
n poor, puny specimens of humanity, whose 


upe 


heads are crammed with the rudiments of several 
fferent languages, before they have attained a 


score of years, as very great prodigics perhaps, 
but, like similar productions in vegetable life, only 
“beautiful monsters” at best. 
But because the child is physically dependent 
the mother for aid and comfort, and because a 
rreat precocity is not healthful nor 
is no reason why the powers of the mind 


You 


very much that your child should be strong 


desirable, 


ild be left entirely inert and helpless. 
lhealthy, have free use of all its bodily facul- 
, and enjoy them in full vigor. So you do not 
its limbs with bandages, but teach it to 
In the 
nanner you should cultivate the mind. 

e to cope with the dificulties, and surmount the 


onfine 


and upright, and walk alone. same 


stacles of every-day life. Let us see how differ- 


people aim, succeed, or fail in this undertak- 
\— such a devoted mother, that 


kes herself a very slave to her children. 


is 


t only does she superintend the nursery opera- 

ns, sce in person to the proper clothing, bath- 
ing, and diet of her little ones—which is all very 
or 
empers may be spoiled, and their patience tried, 
by having to wait for anything, that she answers 
ry demand herself, and even anticipates the 
She and every other adult in the family, 
their 


eve 
want. 
are only considered secondary personages, 
principal business being to wait upon the import- 
made 


individual, whose advent has 


The little ones are not 


ant 
change in the household. 


} 


So without pausing to recall bis small stock of 
geographical knowledge, he finds it easier to ask 
his mother, and be done with it. To be sure the 
matter is very quickly arranged, the piece fits 
into the vacant place smoothly, and the whole 
affair makes a neat appearance when it is finished- 


” 


“just like two nice cakes laid on the table 


2 the little fellow gayly exclaims, rubbing his hands 


with satisfaction over his handiwork. gut the 
principal point is not gained—the child has not 
exerted his own mind in the process, nor gained 
one new idea, and he is as ignorant as he was be- 
fore, of the simple elements of geography. 


As children 


So 


with other studies. the grow older, 


> there is a constant demand on the parent for help; 


, branches 


Make it* 


would 
inevitably bring down upon her, she yields in 
out the difficult problem 
the other 
fairly doing all the 


and dreading the storm which a refusal 


each instance; working 


in arithmetic, prompting answer in 


of learning, and 
thinking for them. Besides this, she is obliged to 
keep in memory every missing article, the where- 
abouts of every mislaid bo 
What that 


bear their own burdens in life, or act a part for 


ir toy, or implement. 
ill-fitted to 


K, ¢ 


wonder her sons grow up 


themselves among mé¢ or that her daughters, 


accustomed to call upon her for help in every litthe 


undertaking, make but indifferent, ill-managing 


housekeepers, and injudicious, incapable wives 


Sand mothers! 


per and right-—but she is so fearful that their > 
, comfort. 
> uneasiness 


S 


such a‘ 


slow to perceive this, and presume upon it accord- $ 


g Instead of their tempers being improved 
by over-indulgence, they become imperious and 


ingly. 


exacting, while the over-wearied mother too late? 


perceives her error. 

Mrs. A—-—— has no time to give to her friends, 
for her children would miss her so much, and cry 
themselves sick in her absence. She cannot enjoy 


‘They become independent characters truly; 
too often they branch 


her once pleasant refreshment of a book or choice ¢ 


periodical, because she is interrupted at almost 
every other sentence, by fretful demands for help 
from some one of her numerous flock, who has 
never been in the habit of relying upon his own 
mental powers. 

For instance—her little George has been amus- 
ing himself with a dissected map of the world, but 
he is at a loss where to place Norway and Sweden, 


Mrs. C- 
some strong-minded n 


, on the contrary, having imbibed 
axims as to the maternal 
relation, determines that her children shall grow 
up to be energetic and independent characters, 
She gives as little time to them as is compatible 
with a needful regard for their bodily health and 
These cared { 


w, she gives herself no 


how they are employed or in what 
manner amused. Being unused to system in either 
work or play, they are accustomed to do as they 
please in all respects ; 


the article 


and often make sad havoc 


among s of furniture, inerely because 


proper implements are not afforded them, and a 


Their 
minds too, being left unbiassed and unfurnished, 


yield growth to a rare crop of 


proper direction given to their impulses. 


weeds; and, empty 
of all usefyl knowledge, are ready to take in any 
system of error, which may be floating in their Way. 
but 
into recklessness, and 
The 
principle of “letting alone,” has not worked well 
in their case ; and Mrs. C— arouses at last to 
perceive, that her for self-making have 
failed. 

Mrs. 
tremes. 
(that is, at any time beyond mere babyhood and 


out 


plunge into follies which ruin them forever. 


rules 


B in between the two ex- 


As soon as her children are old enough, 


comes 


>) infantile helplessness,) she engages them in some 


Whether it 
be the handing of a spool from the opposite corner 


little employment that will be useful. 








phere, 


ck of 








re 
ed, 
pty 
any 














AND 








of the room, the shutting of a door, or placing a 
book on the table, you will find that the child of 
l 


two years old will perform its little task with 
alacrity; and with eager eyes and smiling face, 


ask to do something else “to help mother.” Girls 


soon become handy with a needle. The days of 


patch-work and rag-carpets are unhappily becom- 
ing unfashionable; but it was a grand relief for 
over-busy mothers, and “brought on” their 
daughters admirably in the sewing line. Mrs. 
B——— has some notions of her own in this 
matter. She is well persuaded of the excellence 


f snowy Marseilles counterpanes, and dainty 
she persists in thinking 
t, 


dimity “spreads ;” bu 





there is something cosey in a nice patch-work quil 
and some taste and ingenuity, as well as industry, 
required in the making of it. 
“the stars and stripes” in her domestic arrange 


So she votes for 


ments, as well as for the flag of her country. Her 
girl of five is learning economy and the use of her 
needle together, by the working up of little shreds, 
that by others are thrown away as useless. By 


the time she is twenty, she will be the possessor of 
{ 


substantial fruits of her industry, as well as of 
y be read much of tl 





heir-looms, in which m« 





family history, by means of these fragments of 


dress, that are the gatherings of a lifetime. 
Neither does Mrs. B 
needle for boys. Not to keep them quiet, as some 


— quite despise the 


do, who try to tame down the spirit of ungovern 


le lads by teaching them to knit or sew, in 





order, as they say, to give them some employment 
besides mischief. Her plan is to make them self 
reliant and independent. “ What is the use of my 
learning to sew?” once said a Scotch boy to his 
mother. “ Hech, laddie,” she rejoined, “ye dinna 


ken where your lot may be cast.” And his lot was 





“NO CHILDREN.” 
BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


wr , 


“Oh, what a beautiful place it is!” said my 





riend, looking out from her chamber window. 


‘How happy my boys and girls would be, if they 
only had such grounds to play in!” And into 





the tones, as well as the pleasant face, there crept a 
little shadow, hardly more than a faint, faint wist, 
stealing up from the sea, and just filming some 
summer sky. 

“Yes; this is the window where I come up to 
worship,” I said, going to it, and standing there 
by the side of the friend long and tenderly beloved, 
who had been my guest for only a few hours. 

There, on the opposite side of the road, and just 
beneath our eyes, lay the grounds, swathed in the 
morning sunshine, and looking like some en- 
chanted land, a very fairy vision of cool dark 


grace 


gt 
and beauty as we gazed on them, 


GIRLS’ 















cast in the wilds of Africa, where he could get no 





one to sew on a button, or mend a rent in his 
clothing ; and thus his early training became of 
incalculable value to him. Mrs. B s boys, 
then, soon learn to sew on the coverings of their 
balls, stitch up little blank books, even mend an 
incipient hole in a stocking or glove, that by neg 
lect would become wider; and this discipline 
causes them to feel manly and leas dependent on 
others. 

Their exuberant spirits and lively ways receive 
a new direction, by being encouraged to manufae- 
ture their own toys, or contrive some useful articles 
for the household; and great is their joy as they 
present these proofs of skill to their mother or 
sisters. Besides this, Mrs. B — believes in 


teaching children to think. Every book or int 


ligent article which they read, becomes the sul 
ject of conversation. Even the little stories which 


are told for their amusement, are criticised and 
commented on by the youthful circle. In this 
way they acquire the faculty of discriminating 
y good, and the frivolous 
to 


between what is reall 





r minds become accuston 





reason on what they read or hear. The taste and 


judgment evinced by one, whose mind has been 


These are the self-made men and women, whose 








energy al enterprise have astonisbed the worid. 
[hey were 1 } ered in idleness aud luxury, 
but have for t most part sprung from a class, 
obliged to contend with difficulty and poverty. 
To overcom vcles, to surmount cir tances 
to dow! posit requires a firm, s reliant 
character, Ww thn made Or marred even in 





the nursery, a d by mothers. 


PARKESBURG, Chester Co., Pa, 






BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ TREASURY. 








[Through the green lawns, and among tl 





rubberies, the paths coiled like the 


ales of serpents, and here and 





1all arbors peeped out from their thick wrap- 


‘ 


pings of vines, and there were lit 





> twin terraces, 


and grottoes, and a small bowl of a pond, with halfa 





dozen swan, looking in the distance like small 


drifts of snow, moving up and down the smooth 
floor of the waters; and there were flowers—we 
could only see at that distance where they 
bloomed out in fiery masses or made drifts of 
snowy cloud, hanging around the paths, or a 
glitter of gold among the grass; but the wind 


brought to us all luscious fragrances, all heavy 





assionate odors, sweet perfumes, until the 





whole air seemed sacred with incense. 

‘‘ Seems to me,” said my friend, turning to me, 
her fine eyes filled with the fervor of some thought, 
“those people over there must be very happy, 
living in such a home.” 
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I shook my head. “I wonder if they are, 
gnes. They live in their stately house, in the 
ist of elegance and beauty. Whatsvever is fair 
pleasant for the eyes to behold, these people 
ess; and yet, for all that, the splendid home, 
beautiful grounds, always impress me with a 
nse of desolation. There are no children there. / 
Just think, Agnes! There are no little sweet © 
faces, making fight about the house; no swift 
patter of little feet; no silver tinkle of sudden ¢ 
laughter; no merry hubbub of children’s voices , 
from morning until night.” ( 

My friend shuddered, and looked over at the% 
grounds, which seemed to lie asleep in a dream of 
their own beauty. “ How silent and dreary it ¢ 
must be, after all!” she murmured. 

And I looked at her—the little soft-voiced, quiet 
woman, her face a little faded, but still holding 
the nameless attraction of its youth, and I thought 
of those six bright, hearty, boisterous boys and 


s which she had left behind her. I knew? 


what anxious days and nights; what constant 
struggle and contrivance to “make both ends 
meet” the last ten years had devolved on the 
woman at my side. 

Her husband had only a small salary to cover 
the large expenses of his growing family, and it 
was marvellous how the wife and mother managed 
on such inadequate means to make her unpretend- ‘ 

ome the happy little paradise which it cer- 

wae. 
hat endless plotting and devising—what tire- 
activity of head and hands—-what rigid 
economies on every side—what turning and 
rejuvenating of old things; what subtracting 
ne and adding to another; what small 
iities; what improvisations of millinery, 
1amaking and tailoring, were needed to ac 
h the results which my friend did in her, 

own home! 

And yet, withal, she was so quict and gentle, 
you would never have suspected what domestic 
marvels she daily achieved. Neither did she look 
like one borne down with burdens of care or 
harassing anxieties of any sort. There was a 
quiet, restful satisfaction in that mother-face of 
he rs, and when her goodly boys and girls gathered 
about her, under the small, noisy, happy home 
roof, it was a joy to gaze into the face of this wife 
and mother, and see the loving pride and tenderness 
that gave it a beauty “ passing thet of women.” 

And at such times you could not pity ber. You 
aaw that love made her labors light—her cares a 
pleasure ; that her bustling, ceaseless, active life, in 
all its varied demands and forms, was not, after 
all, without its ample reward. 

“Ellen,” said my guest, turning suddenly 
towards me—for she had been standing at the 
window, with her face veiled in a thoughtful 
shadow—“ why don’t those people over there 
adopt some children ?” 

“Sure enough why don’t they?” Thinking of 


~ ‘ J SV" 


the great rooms in their still desolate grandeur, 
where there was no pretty disorder of playthings ; 
no small shoes in the corners; no hunts for bits 


)of mittens; no lost hoods and caps under the 


chairs; and no small figures going to and fro, and 
making confusion and toil from morning until night. 

“And so, Agnes, you would not give up those 
bouncing, troublesome boys and girls of yours for 
Mrs. Wilbur's stately home yonder?” 

The lady did not answer, save with a smile; 
that was quiet enough; but there was a whole 
chapter of eloquence and significance in it. 

“ This is the little girl, ma’am.” 

A voice coarse but kindly broke in suddenly on 
our talk, and there in the door stood a woman with 


da very decided German physiognomy, the features 


large and irregular, the skin coarse, freckled and 
sunburnt, while by her side, with one little snow 
ball of a hand clasped in her large hard one, stood 
a child, the sweetest, daintiest little fairy that you 
can imagine. Her large eyes were a kind of russet 
brown, and the short, thick curls had in them a 
tinge of auburn, and the scarlet thread of lips, and 
red blossom in cither cheek made this child of a 


» trio of summers one of those visions of sweetness 


and beauty such as we occasionally meet in pictures 
and out of them. A very few words must tell the 
little creature's story 

She was an orphan and utterly friendless in the 
world, save for the German woman who had been 


her mother’s nurse, and who, when misfortunes 


thickened about her mistress, had clung loving 
and loyally to her until the last hour of her life. 

The child’s parents were Americans, but had re- 
sided for some years in the East Indies. The 
health of the father having failed, he had resolved 
to return with his wife and child to his native 
land, They were shipwrecked during the journey, 
and the exposure and hardship cost the young 
husband and father his life. 

His wife did not survive him long. She wae a 
delicate, fragile creature, and when the winds and 
the storms beat roughly upon her, she bowed her 
head, and failed under them. 

It was conjectured from the story of the German 
woman that the child’s father had embarked his for 
tune, whatever that might be, on board the vessel in 
which he sailed for America; but everything was 
lost—the passengers barely escaped with their 
lives. And so the little child’s father slept his 
long sleep in the dark ocean, and the mother laid 
her fair young head under the mountain daisies, 
and in the wide world there was none to care for 
that sweet child save the faithful old heart of the 
nurse, who depended upon the toil of her own 
hands for a livelihood. 

“Oh, what a lovely little creature! Do come 


here, you darling !"’ exclaimed my friend, whore 
mother-heart was at once stirred by the sight of 
the child. 

The little girl paused doubtfally a moment, 


glanced at her nurse; but something in the smile 
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of the lady won the child's heart, and she trotted (errand had not failed, but [ wanted the words 
across the floor, and nestled herself in the arms > too ' 
outstretched to receive her “You saw Mrs. Wilbur, Agnes ?” 
And then I made the German woman repeat the ‘Yes, Ellen.” 
little girl’s history, which she did with a simplicity “And you left my darling?” interp 1 
and pathos that must have moved any heart not§ German woman, in tones pendulous betwixt joy 





to stone; and the soul of my friend was) and sorrow 


turnes 


i 
melted as she listened 





“T’'ll never forsake the child, ma’am,” said the “Yet,” said Ag 


sion of tenderness, as she¢ than her audience 








German woms 





in & } 





paused at last, *‘ so long as I’ve a crust to eat or a 





art, as the little thing herself. She listened to 









bit of roof to shelter us; but it’s not the likes ofc h 





me should have the bringing up of that pretty, all I said with a kind of precocious gravity in her 







lainty doll, and her mother such a lady, and? face, and when I had finished, she stole up to 


used to the best in the world; but I'll work the lady, and putting her little snow-flake of a 







my eyes out and my hands off for the pretty hand on Mrs. Wilbur's arm, s: with a sweet, 































darling.” inutterable pleading in her v« ‘You will be 
“ Somebody ought to adopt the child,” said my >my mamma, wont you?’ And the lady caught 

friend, with overflowing eyes, half smothering the¢ the child to her heart in a sudden rain of tears, 

ittle scarlet mouth with her kisses. ind sobbed—‘ Yes, my child, God helping I 
Then our eyes met The same thought must? will be a mother to you.’” 

have filled both. “Agnes,” said I, “you w “Tha the Lord!” said the old German wo 

have an cloquent tongue, pleading for a poor little ? mar and all our hearts made a chorus of her 
therless child. Suppose you go over to Mra. © words 

Wilbur’s this n, and carry the little girl “Mrs. Wilbur is a good woman,” I added, “ and 

and say what is in your heart to do?” now that her heart has been opened, tl tthe 
And Agnes went, and the child went with her rphan will goin and find sweet love and ; dly 

to the stately home, that slept like a castle in tl helter there You have done a good work, 

midst of its beautiful grounds, while the German 5 Agnes.” 

woman, to whom I had been able to offer som “And oh,” said my friend, her face | lling 

ittle s after I came to the village, a fewS with her fervid feeling, “what a well-spring ¢ 

weeks ent t e death of her mistress happiness the child will open i that lonely house 







the German woman and I waited, and the same <¢ Pala r cottage, lofty or low, it 
prayer was in both our hearts. home is cold and lonely in which there are no loud 
In a couple of howrs Agnes Stearns returned. / careless, vexatious torments—no sweet-faced, rosy- 






her face, I saw that 





first 
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INFLUENCE OF MEDICINES AND SICKNESS UPON Mercury or ca 





THE TEETH 
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upon the teeth by contact with the tooth s 

This is not so, I think, with a single except Ihe > bear the old iy W } ghtly ely be st 

exce] nis this When acids are admuinist lasct usa s ol | | “ se ute f cl ~3 
een the only cause of their « ecay thers 
neously attribute it to that medicir whe was 





their sickness, during which time the 


While pr 















have a deieverious 





the dental organs. Tho mouth, too, is foul, 






ing the teeth in a viscid, acidulous saliva, having 


tube, and the mouth ? the same injurious chemical effect upon them, so that 








{' when patients recover from their disease they are 





i to find their teeth in a very bad condition. 
i 
| ; Great | should be taken by nurses to keep the 
| t f those under their care perfectly clean. 

i 

’ 


t great and lasting injury on the teeth, when 

tek in infancy and childhood in massive doses 
, It 1 Very erroneous opinion prevails among physi- 
ot that calomel can be given with impunity to chil- 

under three years of age, because it rarely 

oie \ saltvates them. No greater error can be made; for 
i ng that itis perfectly innocuous to other parts of 
a (he system, the dental organs are very sensitive to its 
i oe fluence. To this must be attributed, in thousands 





' n thousands of cases, the frail and imperfect 
1) eae ra of the milk or temporary teeth, exhibited 
k i their premature decay and loss. But far greater, 
i} 1d beyond all calculation, is the injury inflicted upon 
' ‘| the lor permanent teeth. This is seen in the 

per t development and growth of these organs, 
As we 1s in the fragile character of the enamel, 
by the 








which vites decay. It is also observe 
ession in that very common disease Alveo- , 
lar Dental Periostitis. This is an inflammation of the 
de ve skin which surrounds the root, and lines the 
ket of the tooth. Teeth thus affected become sore 
and ‘ and are often very difficult to cure. In 
many cases it exists in a subdued chronic form for 
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t it is my candid opinion that mercury does | 


aa, 


many years, and if unfortunately a well-educated 
dentist is not consulted in season, it terminate 8, 
finally, in the total loss of these important organs 
The same disease is often produced in adults by 
large doses, or continued small doses, of me reury ; 
bat I think the mischief is not nearly so great or per- 


sistent as it is when caused by this drug in early life, 





To the nursing child, the sickness of the mother 
has a baneful influence upon its teeth, in consequence 
of imperfect nutrition of these members, caused by 
altered qualities of her milk. And the same may be 
truly said when the child weaned, and dependent 
upon ordinary food. Imperfect nutrition of the grow- 
ing teeth is a result of either non-assimilation or in- 
digestion, which is a frequent concomitant or result 
of disease. The dentine enamel formation must 
cease when there are sterials in the blood to 
carry on the process; a wl health is restored, 
and the beautiful operat f Nature are once again 
in motion, too often t} wwe, are the indelible marks 
of disease imprinted upon t enamel, perhaps only 





to be recognized by the dental titioner 

When we learn to obey the Laws or Lirg, thon we may 
hope for more universal health, resulting in greater 
perfection of the beautiful and useful organs of masti- 
cation and speech 

InpgPEenpDEeNce, Iowa 
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al, | THE HOME CIRCLE. 
‘ e) EDITED BY A LADY. 
¥ { i 5 
it H ; 
1) if 
id Bae {3 Wild, stormy March! The month of driving rains,) Then, when quiet is restored once more, and peace 
tie and fierce-blowing gales, and dreary, leaden skies: 5 ful visions seek the | ws the little ones, we 
: i i b bringing unrest and discontent. When all day long > take up the Home Magazin ga Busy fingers ply 
) B¢ 3 ) 
5 the atmosphere seems to settle down with oppressive ¢ the needle, fashioning dk ute fabrics in muslin and 


























wi tupon the earth. When gloom has entered the ¢ fleecy-wool as we read 
l LL. & the daily labors drag wearily on,$ “The Home Circl What spot more ¢ shed 
while the children, debarred from their usual out-) more hallowed in m« y than this. There is a 
' door exercise, are restless in the house, troublesome *, magic sweetness in the very name which thrills our 
: and noisy, only ceasing from their games to gaze out ¢ hearts. 
j a Ey occasionally at the pelting storm, and watch the huge¢ A native poet,in ar nily published work, has 
. i 7 old trees as they bow before the blast 2 drawn a charming picture thus 
rn ba. But when night comes on, and the gloom is shut > - ; 
te " out, the cheery fire lights up the hearth, the loving 2? “Nature gives but takes away again : 
j t Hi ; hearts gather close around the fireside, and content- 2 Sound, odor, color—! el ot l, and tree 
; “4 i ment sheds its peace over all. This is the hour for $ Divide and scatte at sand rays 
. | ; social home enjoyment. First comes a merry frolic§ OU individual being: but, in days 
’ | » with the children, for this is the time of all the day 2 Of gloom, the war a -. senses crowding come 
| i: 2 when they are allowed unrestrained indulgence. ¢ To the close oo ~s shee heart. So we, 
ii Lt Papa, who has his little foibles, although “ we would § Cosily nestled in the library 
i PEs? not mention it out of the family,” insists that when aS Enjoyed each other and the warmth of home 
igh 1s Fy. hearty supper is eaten, they should have exercise 2 Each window was a picture of the rain 
i ae before retiring, which causes a perfect romp ’mongst 2 pers by ree “ donee . ber = gray 
4, young and old for the space of half an hour. Even ¢ pec wae he so pg b a eo may , 
j a grandfather becomes excited in the game of hide-S r wavered, blurred t = 1 the ae aming pane; 
Lit and-seek, and affords little Minnie shelter in the folds§ OF with a sudden struggle, shook away 
: | ik 4 of his great wrapper, whence her blue eyes and curly 4 -- ! - a ae e ape: _~« ng = seth a 
; head cunningly peep and reveal her whereabouts mecinct and dark & 5 Fite Metab 4 id 
j : When tne game is over. Kate, who is eldest, and Until a flercer onset came to close 
; - : goes to the High School, reads aloud to the little ones § The hopeless ony Each living creature fled 


To-night itis Miss Townsend's little story, to which 
they listen with open mouths and glistening eyes, 
until the last word is spoken. Then they turn quietly 


to mamma, who stands ready to undress them, and 


ee ee eee 
op mit Om. Pe 
Se a es 
aia 
. = i 
- Reena ge 


tack them up warmly in their snug beds. as here we hold converse wit 


To seek some sheltering cover for its head 
Yet colder. drearier, wild as it blew 


We drew the closer, and the happier grew.” 


tht, dear friends, 
ther. 


Such be our “Home Circle” 











THE HOM 


WRITE! 
The efforts of an us young w! 
amusing in the extren A tempo 
vl rug ac’ ‘ Ss Siki 
aus 
“It was not mine at all, 
ral digest of all 1 ha 
lagius, with nothing 


1; but I, poor f my ay On EXPERIENCES OF A HEALTH-SI 


tish Constitution’ only too pint a ‘are : son } ma 


i looked forward w 


rany of 
tend t } 
had y own phys 
n up;’ it was ivertisem« 
Penny father: 
tancy, while he rned 
ion't keep Mr. Wensdale waiting 


‘] have not waited, thank you, sir, 


‘You are? 
‘Philip Wensdale 


Is that your name?’ 


‘Philip, ‘not Wensdale I signed that because I 


i not want Hopetoun to be seen. I called on ac 


he epist 
p Wensdale is t 
st popular magazine writer 
t; lam sorry 
jas wasted some time for bot 
f to go. I collapsed at 
ea pricked bs b; perhaps my executioner 
wed by seeing this, for he added, kindly, 
“*Would you like a 
“* Yes. 
“*Well, then, fir mething to write al 
and then get something to say 


“*In the “ British Constitution"—' I began 
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—PSALPIYILIIVS 0 vata ‘ ‘ pes. 


D) 
I tested the curative virtues of water thoroughly. I ‘ 


took it internally and externally, frequently and copi- 
I went all over into the water system; and 
is a good thing, for it makes people clean and 


ome; besides restoring activity to the vital > 
and removing inciting causes of disease. But ¢ 
The abstemious habits, ¢ 


10 much of a good thing. 
pure air, and innocent amusements, at the hydro- ‘ 


pathic establishment, did wonders for me; but all of 2 
2 A thousand years would 


the water in the vicinity of the * Cure” could not wash 
out the mercury and iodine which was in my system ; ‘ 
and all the electricity which might accumulate in a’ 
million of Leyden jars could not produce healthy ac- 
tion in my dead-alive body. I was soaked, plunged, and 
packed. Such frequent immersions should have 
ight me outa © @© ¢# *# 


r 
br 


[ was so weak and pale, thin and shadowy, that I was ‘ 
scarcely in the likeness of the animal which I was > 
made to represent. I became a “Grahamite” as well 


: > 
as a Waterite; and avoided stimulating food and< 


nks; banished meat and condiments from my 
and denied myself every luxury in the way of 

] dieted till I was as leanas the kine which we , 
1avery ancienthistory. My excretory organs 
1ulated to the utmost; and at last I became 


, pers, are not at all agreeable 


¢ pigs to do the grunting 


but I only came 2 
out a colorless, transparent specimen of humanity. ° 


VV’ Ww 4 


no health in them.” Iam sorry for sick people; and 
I cannot help wishing that they might get well, an 


’keep 80, ule faces, bad breaths, and irritable tem 


They do not make any 
person interesting; and I hope that any of my friends 
who may be ailing, will make haste to put themselves 
into a condition to inspire respect, instead of pity and 
comm seration. 

Time is too precious to be fooled away on a coue)h 
t be long enough to com 
plete a man’s education, even with excellent health 
and the most approved surroundings. Better be pre 


c 
¢ paring for a higher state of existence, and leave the 


If you should happen to fee 
badly, do not own it; do not whisper it to yourself, 
but declare that you are quite well. It is not reason- 
able to expect a man to parade his own weaknesses 
When you feel like going to bed, go to work, and you 
will be surprised to see how soon you will forget your 
colds and colics, your neuralgias and rheumatisms, and 
your headaches and stomachaches. People are quite 
apt to be well enough to do whatever they wish; and if 
they are not, we may be sure that they are really 
sick. And what if you should work till the end? It 


¢ woule 1 ow be such a terrible thing to die in the har. 


$ness. Now, ] do not say that all sickness is spleen, and 


too watery and feduced to experience much pain. could t be overcome; but I do say that a great propor 


Even the hair on my head and face began to turn 


pale. I practised the gymnastics of Dio Lewis, till ¢ 
Ssympathy or medicine 
S inherited bad « itions, and there are others 


the strength I had was exhausted; and then I hired 
men to stretch, pull, pinch, and pound my poor body. 


Al is was better than medicine; but I wonder that ¢ whose misfortune 


it did not occur to me then, that I might get exhila-‘ 


rating exercise in some useful occupation, which o lavish of our sympathy 


would be quite as effectual, and much more sensible. , 


I was in the habit of thinking a great deal about my-? ind lisposed condition, we 
self; I could have told every hour in the day justSabhorrence. It is not 


dtion of itis; and itw 
rapidly the invalids we 


d be astonishing to see how 
i recover if they got neither 
There are persons who have 
) reside in unhealthy local- 
ities; and for all such innocent sufferers we would be 
id attention. But for a mor 
, complaining, habitual! 
s filled with aversion and 
it or just to be a tax upor 


> bid state of b dy, a whini 


how I felt; I had not sense enough to know that I> our friends. They may be sickened with our faintness, 


should not have any feelings. 


In the first place I had 2 we sakness and languor. Yes, sickened of us; not of dis- 


no business to get sick; and in the second place, if I$ ease. Even the word ill, is supposed to be a contrae- 


had been so foolish, I had no business to spend all > 
few more grains of ¢ 


my time in thinking about it. 


tion of the Saxon word efel, or evil, which is = 
opposed to well or good, that it may be considered a 


grit, and a few less grains of medicine, would restore ¢ calamity to merit the appellation. When we are sure 


half the invalids in the world, and keep them in per- $ that illness is not the result of 
othe laws of health, we may accept it as a discipline we 
need, and profit by it as we would wish to profit by 
any other afflictive d 
well because I would; and every one knows that in 
many cases the will is very powerful. I had a long 


fect health. 

When I was completely water-cured, and move-< 
ment-cured, I began to reflect. And I came to the 
conclusion, that if I would let myself alone awhile, I 
might be wel] again. The time which I had spent in, 


re r 


our own disregard of 


spensation. As for myself, I got 


experimenting on myself, was not entirely lost, how-¢ Will, and I recovered. Carelessness and ignorance 


ever. I had learned something concerning the physi- 
cal needs of humanity. I found cleanliness, exercise, 
diversion, and change, to be the best remedial agents 
which I had tried. If people do not choose to rust 
out with inactivity, or rot out with disease, they must) 
avoid the causes which produce such a disgusting , 
state of affairs. A man’s health and cheerfulness will 

always depend greatly on his activity and usefulness. ‘ 


had presented their “ bill of costs,” and I had paid 
>my taxes on them; paid it in time, money and suffer 
ing. I took care that no such “assessments” shoukl 
§ be made upon me again, and my wisdom or willful 
ness has protected me 
credit to the latter, f 
> upon one occasion to overcome my sickness, when | 
, have set my will against it. It was a signal dé 


I am inclined to give the 
I have never failed exce pt 


A clear conscience will help to keep up the vitality of S , will then, and ever since I have not been half so 


the blood, and the vigor of the system. A contented ¢ 

mind, will enable one to resist successfully, and pe rg 
haps overcome entirely, all unhealthy action. Physi- 

eal exercise will strengthen the body, and mental’ e 
exercise will develop the soul. The art of preserving 2 
health of boy and mind is of the greatest importance. 5 
A knowledge of the habits most conducive to longS 
life, and a hap »py temper is of infinite consequence. S 
Healthy people are better than sick ones in two re- 2 


spects. And, if there is one thing in the world which ¢ Q 
excites my sympathy more than another, it is the ‘ 
sight of a confirmed invalid; the contemplation of 5 youthful days, listening to the stories of Dame Ma: 
one of those objects, of whom it can be said, “there is ¢ gery the nurse—houses with many gables, longec 


sure of anything as 1 was before the contest. 


CLARER W ILDEFELLOW. 
THE HAUNTED HOUSE. 
BY A. ¥. STICKNEY. 
O’er all there hung the shadow of a fear, 
A sense of mystery the spirit daunted, 
And said as plain as whisper in the ear, 
The place is haunted Hoop. 


It does not look like the haunted houses beyond 


the sea, with which we became eo familiar in ovr 





THE HOME 


dors, deep, dark ose r nnumerable places for his but though he loves them 
uncanny beings to themsely im; ! > the» laug! t their h fears, as he terms t 
house under * } nmun i o thril-* tis tl ir that haunts this he 
lingly described by dear n Hood. No ir haunte he live ts inmates. A vague fe 
house bears { 
decay solong 
halls. There 
lilacs and rose-t 
suckles cluster 
penury, for an air 
upon all around 

atly-trimmed 
trained over the 
ail preclude the 
the idea of sor? 
haunted 

And who 
ng pate Ranaut tnt ryan per 99 ten aaacany ACTING CHARADE. 
the fire, mutte stic words hile her j < 
herbs is simmer 
from that door, 
emake, to torme 
pear at midnig id | i I ‘ 
ita walls, to ¢t ¢ ind dism f 3 ghtful WAITER 
N t th l * haunted : A. Danpr 


POST AG E.—POST-AGE. 
LANDIORI 


inmates? 
We will not stand u tiquette, but enter; thou Scent THE First.—Post 

he hour is late, t friend much will be par ! y nn parl tudlord and Waiter 
id seated besid t ntre t i the if a fish ¢ c lation th lay ago 


inmates of the 


one glancing ver 1 mr ) the ven TER hould 1 ted U CAD eat it 


paper, the other 
broidery 
ld be The room is well fu 
mor in becoming hat 
tually happiness? The 
af unspoken 
tion, while the ; 
movement in t st t, ar l uy th ig t ed to t of place, bu isl ac! 
wistful, longing ey h! there’s a skeleton in thei: usticity, fi more extended acquaintances 
closet. I y fel ; 

We knew then & year ago; it how have ‘ V AITER i Is f r indeed! don't b’lieve ‘is 
they changed within yelvemonth! The mother? f : found. 7T uct ild be the death 
has become premat 5 
mixed with silver thre I forn t rs ,ANDLOR r, I'm proud to re ‘ 1 ve first 
inelastic; the ! ' j 
amile, and a per 
And what has « 

Aa they sit t | 
ture to the mou ul , that ers the i and i iversation bor me; re 
remains of the lo : and father, t } they S yourself t nosvilables. What can you give me i 
make a daily } ‘ ‘ 

It is not the thoug 
They know that 
where sorrow 

he did not live 
hearts 

Is it of the elder } her ut they are thinking, far | 
away upon the battle-f ? iey know that he has 
onsecrated himself t 1 holy cause; that he j 
will not falter in the hour of trial, and that God, \ gr in é nothing about it when 
who holdeth the issue in His hands, will shield and 2 you to Eggs and bacon 
protect him ~ og erhay 1 never tried 

It is for the youngest of the family—the darling 
the pet—the idol of the household—that their hearts ANDLORD.—John, don't make so free with the gen 
are sore. He, alas! for whom they would lay down.2 tleman, y ffend him. See that the fish is the 
their lives, is wringing » life-blood from their hearts. ¢ freshest we t 
He has gone astray fro the Godly counsels of his ¢ V AITER (going out What's bacon! well that bangs 
father, the early instructions of his mother, th e Dall lever ‘eard? ‘E's a prime un to be sure! | Exu 
earnest pleadings of his sister. Not once, or twice, ? Landlord prepares the table, then goes out, and with 


4 
but many times has he come staggering home in a¢ pomp brings in a dish. 


state of inebriety. They have reasoned with him, en.§ Laspioap.— Here, sir, 's the finest fish ever caught; 


vou. xxv.—15 
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we could hardly cook him, he jumped about so in the 
pao 

The Dandy takes a mouthful, and makes a wry face 
Waiter, bring me some brandy directly 
does not suit my constitution, You may 
Does this fish gene- 


DANDY 
That f 
take it 
ray ais 

Waits 
we never ‘ave no fish dressed this way; 


h 
wway; I have no appetite. 
gree with your customers? 
.—We never ’ave none, sir; that is—that is, 
it’s only for 
gen'lemen like you we take such uncommon pains 
The Landlord and Waiter clear the table and exeunt. 
Danpvy.— Waiter, come back. [Reenter Waiter.) How 
can I amuse myself here? Is there a paper*in the 
place? What is there likely to preserve one from 
auic 
W AITER 
morr 


ic 
There 'll be last week’s paper to be ’ad to- 
there ain’t no pond, and the bell-rope’s 
brok [ Exit 
‘Pon my honor, this place will kill me. I 
wish I hadn't those debts! then I need not have to 
to this dismal hole. But that advertisement for 


w, sir; 


DANDY 


ome 
a wife tainly was a bright thought: if it does no- 


hing else, it will at least give m 


whether I said post-paid? I’m a i not 
copy | He 
of considerable personal attractions, great 
manners, and of 
ectations, wishes to secure to himself that happiness 
pos- 
sessing a moderate waist, blue eyes (the advertiser's 
wre hazel) and a fortune to bestow. Address, W. H 
" As I live, the important post-paid is omitted 
The Waiter brings in a dozen letters 
Warrer.—Post, sir; waits for two shillings, and what 


wonder 


re’s the reais.) 


t, fascinating unlimited ex 


which it will be in the power of any young lady 


) 


you please for ’isself. 
-I consider this in the light of a profitable 
investment. Pay the fellow 

{ Exit Waiter. Dandy opens and skims the letters ; de- 
Re-enter Waiter 


Danby 


stroys them with an air of disgust. 
with more letters. 
Warrer.—Six more, sir, th® postman overlooked at 
first; not one on ’em paid ! 
Don’t dun me, it’s obnoxious. 
[Exit Waiter.) By Jove, this reads well! 
“Arethusa is possessed of a competency, which she 


DanpyY Go, pay the 


demand 


will gladly exchange for the love to be found beaming 
n the « 
tive de 
nterview with her lover a female friend shall be pre- 
sent, and that her timid fears may find shelter behind 
Arethusa will be at W. H. 0.’s door at seven 
[Dandy 
noks at his watch.) Why, she'll be here in ten minutes; 
I'll go and render myself insinuating, it wont take 
g- { Exit. 


aC 


a mask 
lock precisely this evening, Tuesday.” 


1 


Scene tre Seconn.— Ace. 
The Dandy on a sofa, well got up 
4 knock is heard at the door, he rises and opens it, sees no 
one. 

Daypy.—’Pon honor, a runaway. I’m surprised any 
body should take such a liberty with me, the party 
must be bold. 

[A second knock is heard, followed by the entrance of 
two ladies, one masked and girlishly dressed, the 
other similarly dressed, but apparently old. The 
Dandy examines them through a glass. 

Angrnvusa (the mask) (places her hand on her heart)— 
Re still, fond flutterer. Oh, sir! I feel s0 overpowered, 
so agitated. How giddy I must appear to you. 

Danpy—Compose yourself, I pray; I quite under- 
stand your feelings, my dear creature; it is not the 


anew sensation. I, 


“A gentleman, ‘ 


yes of W.H.0. Arethusa is imbued with sensi- ‘ 
y, and therefore stipulates that in her first ‘ 
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first time that I have t sight; 1 

can’t say what itis, | 

inme. Allow me to ask who is your 
Anetuusa.—Forgive 

could not survive t 

ing presence of a friend me 

Miss Lydia Lilac 
Danpvy (bowing 


‘ tainly is something 
Inena 

but I thought I 
his it ryiew without the supporp 
present you to 
Madan el extremely 


excuse 


proud 
and al] that sort of t me, but con 
versation rather fat 

Lypia.—Pray, sir, ! pilog 
feel infused, I 
poet Burns says, “can for the 
mother’s.” Arethu sit “my 
other’s?” Well, sir u y the 
friend, I dropped in qu uously 
in a state of great t ty, I 
bequest that I should pany her; but think of me 
I shall not retrog 
your outpourings of infect [She walks away 


lam, can we 


to me, or I sha!! 


have my own, and, as the 
heart that is my 


mother’s,” or “ 


asylum of my 


an 


Seeing her 
could not refuse her 


as a statut: ade myself to listen to 


Danpy (to Areth 
before your ancient friet fact, I find her style 
of remark material); Iam accustomed 
to a good deal of oilin don't scruple to speak 
as you think of 
feel! 

ARETHUSA 
that your Aret 
breast.) F l 
with my own thi 
ng tenderne seeking, like the tender 

world's forms, I vowed 


dove, a mate. Des 
to please my waywar iy fortune quite 


1a converse 


sme 
es me 


me our sile 


ice shows me how you 


Wonder not 
[ Touching her 


rare ever timid. 
y and shy 

I have grown up 

own freshness of heart 


my own gush 


having 
at my own disposal 
Danpr.—Your allus 
ing, dearest. Pray 
Aretnusa.—The sty 
’me. IT said tp th 
reign is found!” 


» becoming very interest 


ir advertisement pleased 
tterer, “ Heart, thy sove 
confirms my re 


>solve; I lay my being at your feet; I do it with pride, 


spurn it not! 

)  Danpy (aside).—Wont 
have only a life inter 
I'll temporise. (Aloud 
vantage of col 
become better a 


tions; let ms imitate t vulg 


be caught so soon; she may 
Her voice seems « racke i; 
Don't think I can take ad- 
tenderness ; let us 
each other's attrac 


such 


no, 
quainted wit! 
ir merchant, and make 
ble to the vulgar topic— 
pounds, shill nd pe Unhappily, I am the 
l fortune is to be 
marrying one whe 


our loving converse 


vicum of a sor in will, whose 
mine, only on cor 
fortune equals my 
of an unselfish mat 
interested! (Asid 
this!” 
Lypra.—* To be 
;says in his “Pen 
I dote on his impos cular! 
Perjured; or, the Siame i 
Aretuvsa.—Dear fr 
mature! 
Lypia.—Well, I will 
longitude “of 
eurds and wh 
Aretuusa.—T 
own 


my se 
Imagine, dearest, the misery 
wh thus obliged to appear 


Disgustingly wearisome, ali 


be,” as Jeremy Bentham 


Way Sweet write: 


y his “ Peter the 


» your question is pre- 


within the latitude and 
nations, chewing the 
itter pansies ! 

y, 1am an orphan; 

an age; dreadful re- 

creature, I have in the 

funds an income which produces 2502. a year: but what 

is that to one whose tender heart vegetates in Joneli- 


my 
y ol 

hist 
my mistress t arly 
sponsibility; I'm such a g 


ness. 
>» Danpy.—Dearest 
torturing suspense 


Arethu 


set me 


sa, keep me no longer in 
remove the envious mask 











sha 
S the 
yo my 
aw 
my 
rher 
he 
{me 
n 
ly 
ersee 
atvie 
med 
you 
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Dearest Lydia, say that you'll join our 
ng our bread and water from the 

















. live 
What an age!—she must be val ¢ with you, my beloved friend, in perpetual discord 
| l I am at a loss, divir is formed t basest of my thoughts for months 
to ex] my rapture. Let us meet ag My happiness is complicated, and I feel that my 
y lw I ve to you how t tions are s ‘ nfiscated Ah! whata 
w, en 1 has made me—shall I conf it of tage I shall pay next Valentine’s Day! 
it 8 [ The curtain falls. 





AretTavsa.—1 then I'll think of thee; to my for : — 
PHE-BE. 


BY B. HATHAWAY 








Lyp1a.—Dear 7 4, are your loves preposterous? 
fe: it Arethusa ul Lydia, both with lar 





Last morn, in still, delicious doze, 






Daxpy.—What a npus—fitly matched with tha There came, or so it seemed to me 


The vy ©, familiar, glad and free, 












} t Of one I may no longer see. 













arose, 





And said—lI w the door unclose, 






m the porch—* Phe-be.” 





Sweet friend, and true of summers lead, 






Dayvy.—Positively not one « 1. Never did I fee o . 
‘ ing 8 ¢ rest he! win | ne >) 
so des at I nmon, vulgar poverty zt ' ~ ged and feet, 
lak bee oe Thou art not whe I kKed to greet, 









Warrrr.—For Postage, sir, postman waits, ‘opes 











































ran'll remember y Sir » you'll remember n 
you'll r I pe you'll rer rr And takes u urtered wings to go 
too, sir: the least I could K for In a gentleman that 
wears such ur mmon fashionable boots! What « ass guides thy airy guest, 
Danpy (wa + har Go, I'm fatigued: to-mor-2 Far over seas that storm and gloam? 
row I shall settle . nnte Frit Wait We " What longings prompt thy wing to roam? 
the d cast, 1 mpu n, but you must. as What yearnings to thy bosom come, 
mothers and when they physic the ) To seek the dear. familiar nest? 
dren! Now for my dose, I must shut my eyes and What heart is in that tiny breast, 
swallow it! ‘ So human in its Jove of home? j 
A knock, he opens the door; enter Arethusa and I ; J 
A kn ‘ . Soon shall thy lays, as oft of old, 
Aretnusa.—Oh how sweet to meet again! Be hushed “oy 
: / Sweet lullabies in matron tongue, 
my timid flutters Pardon m o know the r 
. d To dewy morns be softly sung: 
r ut of vour re , an ¢ . - 
With fragran aden roses | 
the sum st pDuiat if T r 
Thy ne nest, now bushed and cold, 
DANpY It seer f +} } 
I It ! e i ag) w ve’a pri treasnur hol 
Shall ne e’s priceless treasures hold, 
piness t iAt AWalited I 4 } } 
amorous with thy ca w un 
Anetavsa.—! 1 words Are we then trnly | 7a 
trothed? This little trembling heart is overcharged 2 Oh, for thy free, uns rrowed wing, 
with happiness! Po flee these wintry haunts of pain; 
Lypia.—Sweet pair; you remind me of St. Vitus. $ Alas! it we but journeying vain, 
No one knows the ms I've spent for years on each ) No summers from the spicy main 
fourte h of I now fee! quite il! i May t faint I ! a 
on the i t and uld write a foliage volume ¢ The breat} funtor tten spring, 
on the topic! S Uur t n households build again. f 5 
Danpy le to Arethusa).—Am I to be condemned) Lrrrue Pramre Ronpg, Mronrean. 
for life to the presence of uneducated vulgarity, my 2 






love? 


Aretausa.—Poor thing, she is an unprotected orphan § LET NATURE ALONE. 



















like my ov and very rich; you couidn’t ask n e | Let nature alone My don’t torture your 
to re ince her friendship hair, your eyebrows, your lips Don't dye your hair: 

Danpy sid By Jove, I wish I'd seen her first. ¢ don’t paint or powder. St ppose your hair is straight, 
Rich. is st How unfortunate. Still, I may turn rSand you “ doat” on curls, let it alone. Did you never 
to some account {/oud.) Renounce her friend- > stop to consider that the Hand which made you could 








thip! all sacred feelings forbid! Can’t she, wont she 2 not be improved? Look at the vari ty displayed in 





live with us? contriuting—a mere matter of form—c the features and expressions of your friends and ae- 
towards expenses? say a couple of hundreds, Are-¢ quaintances—of every individual you meet. 


thusa? S you have never taken any lessons in 








ow, if 
ketching the 
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“human face divine,” 
with pen and ink. 
There is a pair of straight eyebrows, and a rather § 
pointed nose. The latter is too prominent, you think. , 
Arch the brows, heighten the cheek-bones. Ah! 
have you made any improvement, even in fancy? 
Admit your friend’s face really has a better expression ¢ 
than that. But there is a young man with lank,¢ 
straight hair. Curl it. Eh?—somehow he looks > D 
“fixed up”—not as natural by half as he did ten min- 
Well, try your skill upon that face; the eyes ¢ 
Are you satisfied > 
; 7 ect is not good— < 


suppose we begin just here, 


< 


utes ago 
are too small; enlarge them then. 
with the effect? Confess that the « . 
that in short, the proportions of the face are now lost. § 
The small eyes suited the rest of the features. Here, 
again try how this mouth would look were it a trifle ¢ 
smaller. Why, what a remarkable distortion youS 
make with one small stroke—the lower portion of the 
face cannot be recognized, and its whole aspect “| 
smirking, insignificant. 
Throw away the pencil—look around you, study, $ 
think. All these odd, homely, and often seemingly § 
disproportioned features, after all, cannot be im-‘ 
proved. You really never viewed it in that light< 
before. True, some of them have glaring defects; but < 
you are powerless to improve them, unless you alter the > 
whole character of the face. One moment; you cri-< 
tic ise a landscape; J have heard you: don’t deny it 
he foreground was too glaring, and in spite of one 2 
prevented the eye from dwelling contentedly upon ¢ 
the cosey scene far in the distance; the clouds were § 


so many blotches in the sky, which was 


daubs; 


entirely too dark; and the trees had no life in them. 
Well, there was some truth in your harsh criticism ;‘ 
but you remember how quiet, how rapt you stood nia ¢ 


fore that charming little landscape of H 
Now, does it not occur to you that H has de-2 
voted all his time and attention to the study of» 
Nature? Howtranslucent his water! How warmand 
balmy his skies! You almost breathe the summer 2 
air in viewing one of his pictures. His hills slope nat-\ 
urally ; his meadows swell and fall exactly as they rose S 
and fell as you looked at the well-remembered mea- ; 
dew from the back door of the o.d homestead. Why? ¢ 
Because H has only reproduced nature. He 
never places the wrong tree at the edge of the stream, ° 
never makes two hills exactly, two streams exactly 2 
alike, nor two clouds. Now ask H why a girl¢ 
with natural curls should let her hair a:one, instead § 
of endeavoring to comb it straight?—why one with > 
straight hair should tie it upin a Grecian knot?—why 2 2 
even the most incontrovertible red hair should not¢ 
be dyed black ?—why the complexion is always suite ad‘ 
to the hair—the hair to the complexion? : 
My friend Griddles dyed his whiskers and mus-¢ 
tache. He really is a humorous, jolly fellow, and now § 
he looks like a half and haif Italian and Spani ard, with 9 
a decidedly bandit, “don’t-youjoke-with-me,-sir,” look. 2 
His hair was always light.) My really clever, gracious, 
accommodating friend Hester, imagines her nose is§ 
monstrous. In vain people say to each other and _ 
themselves, “Hester is a good-looking, agreeable / 
girl—what makes her talk as if she were really dis-¢ 
agreeably homely—why not let herself alone? StillS 
Hester behaves as if Nature had been unkind to her > 
in giving her too much nose. Now, I venture to say, ? 
if she had her choice, not one nose out of a thousand § 
would exactly please her ladyship. 2 
Maria has a healthy, anti-consumptive waist. How) 
she laces and fumes! Her very nose shows her? 
error, as that of the hard drinker at times I have 
wold her that her form was all that an artist could ( 
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» shoes are “a mile” too 


, find ourselves placed; 
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'¢ is 
2 desire to look upon, ora sensible man, with two ideas 


in his head, would want for a wife; her nose grows 
redder every day. Silly girl! she is a fair illustration 
of the Universalist doctr Matilda suffers from 
that most vulgar vulgar complaints (yet her 
And 
have half a 
to 


ne. 
of all 
large, recollect!) corns. 
her feet are really pretty and neat. I 
mind to get them all together, and call in H 
read them a lecture. And then, by and by, they will 
2 come to the conclusion that there are very few ugly 
faces in the world- t, they will understand that 
the marks of passion, the meanness of the soul be- 


In Tat 


dtrayed in the leering or lurking eye, are the really 


ugly things, which invariably leave ugly traces. Let 
) them once be occupied with that thought—the idea 
of “improving” themselves will perhaps be forgotten. 


THE EMPLOYMENT OF TIME. 
Trans:ated from the French of Eveline Ribbecourt. 

In a Christian point of view, Time, that domain of 
God, has been lent to us by Him in order that we may 
gain the kingdom of heaven. Therefore, from the 
commencement of Christianity, the employment of 
time has heen strictly regulated by all those who 
; have wished to live rightly before God; and idleness 
§ has never been the companion of holiness. 

In merely a human point of view time is also all pre- 
cious; it serves us in gaining fortune, in acquiring the 
talents and knowledge which we need in order to fulfil 


in all their extent the duties of the sphere in which we 


and never, we venture to say, 
will these duties be mplished by one who knows 
not the value of time. Daughters, wives, mothers, 
< whatever may be the good wishes which animate yon, 
unless you are care ful of time you will never be equal 
to your obligations. Days, weeks, months, years will 
¢ pass away, you will only have fulfilled the least part 
of your duties, and all that will be left you will be 
tardy regrets. 
Without wishing 


acct 


) tie our young readers strictly 
down to a plan of if , however advise them 
to make for themse ule which may guide them, 
and divide the hours of their day in such a manner 
that each of them may have its occupation or its re- 
creation. Let prayer, study, reading, needlework, 
accomplishments have each their fixed hours. Have 
regular times, also, for walking and making visits 
Let the bour of ri nvyariable and as early as 
| possible, and the day l filled. And in the even- 
ing, on casting a at the picture of the past 
hours, you will not feel the insupportable regret, the 
painful uneasness which id causes—idleness 
that sad scourge which is followed by ennui, and weari- 
ness of one’s self. 

Let us love order, for the sake of Him who has put 
¢80 much order in His works; for our own sakes, 
since it will enable us to y to the best advantage 
our term of life—that gift from above; and for the 
ll be the means of being 


we would 


Ives art 


be 


1e88 


emp 


sake of others, since it will 
useful to them, and of leaving a trace of our paseage 
and a pleasant memory, when we will have ceased to 
live on earth. JEANNIE. 


OIL ITEMS. 
We, as a nation, are universally conceded to be 
) worshippers of the almighty dollar, and most tena- 
2 ciously through all reverses and discouragemente do 
2wecling to the sordid deity, detecting him through 
all disguises, and ever hastening to render him hom- 
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|} SCHOOLS FOR DOMESTICS 


What American housekeeper has not had her chap- 
ter of sore grievances in the stupidity, inexperience, 
carelessness, and inefficiency of the powers that pre- 
side over her culinary domain? How many wives 


1d mothers have foregone all the freedom and . 
and mot have foreg: : ¢ knowledge, arta, handicrafts, ornamental branches, 


sacredness, the privileges and comforts of a home, 
and settled down in one or two chambers in some 
boarding-house, to deliver themselves from the cares, 
vexations, and annoyances which the superintend- 
ence of domestics involyod! 

And yet, it seems a matter of surprise, not that our 
dome are the thoughtless, inadequate, unthrifty 
servants which so many of them unquestionably 
prove, but that they are half as good as they are! 
Just think where they come from, and what their 
opportunities have been—of the squallor, and dirt, 
and wretchedness in which they have been raised. 
The wonder is that they turn out as well as they do, 
and where we condemn, we should often only pity and 





commuserate 

Take, for instance, some rare Celtic maiden, who 
brings to our shores her strong arms and stout 
health, to earn with them the bread and shelter she 
never found in her fair island home. She enters 
some kitchen, half of whose appliances are utterly 
novel to her; the names and uses of which she no 
more understands than she would those of the gods 
of some pagan temple. 

She undertakes, with more or less suggestion and 
aupervis from her mistress, to manage the vari- 
ous and complicated domestic machinery. It isa 
marvel that in such inexperienced hands it works 
at all, though it does manage to get on somehow 
with all sorts of friction, and loose screws, and de- 
rangements. Of course the coffee is muddy, the 
bread is sour, the beef is burned! In her circum- 
stances, with her antecedents, would any of us get 
along with fewer blunders, ludicrous and vexatious, 
than this unfortunate Celt? 

Then think at what a hard rate our Irish domestics 
obtain their knowledge of the simplest arts of cook- 
ery. Through all kinds of attempts, blunders, fail- 
ures—with half a dozen mistresses to induct them 

all the mysteries of cooking, and who have as 
1y different methods of preparing the same food, 
none of which may be a good one, do these girls 
attain whatsoever skil] they possess. 

Is it a wonder that with such powers to preside over 
the food we eat, we area generation of dyspeptics? 
And how much of our physical, mental, and moral 
well-being depends upon the preparation of our food, 
cannot be readily ascertained. 

Good cooking is a knack, an art, which does not 
come altogether by cultivation, although anybody 
possessed of good common sense can prepare whole- 
some, nutritious, succulent viands. 

Many housekeepers’ cooking is merely traditional. 
They cook just as their mothers did before them, 
and would as soon think of improving upon these 
ancient rules and usages as they would upon the 
cardinal tenets of their theology. 

Now your mother, dear reader, may have been a 
most excellent woman, and yet a very poor cook. 
She may have received her recipes from her mother, 
and these may have crossed the ocean with the May- 








flower, and yet produce as their results heavy, un- 


wholesome, tasteless compounds, with no palatable 
emphasis or savor about them. 

Just try your own judgment and taste in the prepa- 
ration of your food; and don’t think that in cooking, 
any more than in anything else, the rule holds good, 
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5 that the ancient things are necessarily the best. But 


in this suggestion to the mistresses, I have wan 
dered from the maids. 

Would it not be a wise plan if afew schools, devoted 
to the teaching of cookery, could be established in 
our great cities. We have instruction for all sorts of 


labors of every form—why not in this one, which is, 
in some sense, the very substratum of our home 
comfort? 

If these Irish girls, when they first land on our 
shores, had some place where they could go, and 
serve a six months or year’s apprenticeship, where, 
under competent teachers, they could learn how to 
broil a steak, or turn a chicken, or make a cup of 
coffee, would it not be of incalculable value to our 
homes? 

Would not the instruction pay, if not immediately, 
still, in the long run, in comfortable meals, in freedom 
from anxiety, and from wear and tear of mind and 
body, and also in the saving of Doctors’ bills, which 
dyspepsia always makes plethoric. Of course such 
an apprenticeship need not be a long one—need not 
include the achievement of every costly and dainty 
confection. 

What is so sorely needed are cooks who can set 
plain, wholesome, palatable food on the tables of our 
homes—food, simple and nutritious, that shall build 
up sound, hearty, solid boys and girls, and without 
which they will very likely be puny, sickly, nervous 
children, and weak, unsound, hypochondriac men 
and women. 

Dear reader, this is no light thing. To a large de- 
gree, the mistresses of American homes must depend 
upon the services of foreign domestics. It would be 
very nice if we all could do our own work, as most of 
our grandmothers did before us; but times, and 
habits, and forms of living are changed since their 
time. 

It certainly sounds very delightful to be equally “ at 
home in the kitchen or parlors ;” but the way homes 
are conducted, and houses are built in this latter half 
of the nineteenth century, wsuaily precludes in cities 
this primitive mode of living 

The lady who does her own work as it must now be 
done, has usually little time or strength left for men- 
he probabilities certainly 


tal or social improvement 
are that she couid more wisely expend her time than 
in an absorbing round of household duties, be a wiser 
and more agreeable companion for her husband, a 
more competent and truer Sore to her children, by 
enriching her own intellect, and employing a portion 
of her thought and strer ~~ in other ways than in that 
household labor on which I would by no means throw 
the faintest shadow of contempt, but which a domes- 
dexterity and judgment, if 





tie can perform with equal 
only properly instructed therein 
The trials and lamentations of my countrywomen 
in their household relations have largely suggested 
the above. Are there not some grains of truth twink- 
ling through them, oh, American housekeepers? 
V. F. T. 


A magistrate asked a prisoner if he were married 
“No,” replied the man. “ Then.’ rejoined his worship, 
amidst peals of laughter, “it's a good thing for your 
wife. 


A philosopher and a wit were crossing from Dover 
to Calais, when, a high swell rising. the philosopher 
seemed under great apprehension lest he should ge to 
the bottom. “ Why.” observed the wit, “that will suit 
your genius to the letter; as for me, you know J] am 
¢ only for skimming the surface of things.” 
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scheming. In fact, they feel beaten. diseppointed,? and the sack went away, and returned with al! tl 
/ 

lowr fhe high hopes with which they started areS sticks emptied or lly, an old gray coat 

t ted; were blighted long ago. They think, with a> rough tweed came, i is put upon che little bey 


wugh, of their early dreams of eminence, of? and carefully buttoned, forming a capital great coat 


of happiness; and sometimes, after holding ¢ And forasmuch as his trousers were most unusual!!y 

while as well as they could, they feel they can § ragged, a pair of such appeared, and being wrapped 

t no longer. Their heart fails them. They sit) up were placed in the sack along with a good dea! of 
iown and give up altogether. Great men and good 2 bread and butter. How the heart of the child had by 


ve done it. It is a comfort to many a poor(¢ this time revived H 4 he could go home 


w to think of Elijah, beaten and sick at heart, § nicely. And having vs briefly asked the Father of 
sitting down under a scrubby bush at evening far in 5 the fatherless to care for him eheld him limp away 
bare desert, and feeling there was no more left, >in the dark. All this is su me} le to talk about 
and that he could bear no more. Thank God that the >? But it was quite a diferent rto see To look at 
s in the Bible. ¢ the poor starved little f nd t dirty hand like a 
he himself went a day’s journey into the wil-¢ claw; to think of ten yea | hink of one’s own 
ss, and came and sat down under a_juniper-5children in their warm i to think what all this 
i he requested for himself that he might die, > would have been to one’s a little child. O, if J] 
1, It is enough: now, O Lord, take away my >had a four-leaved sha c, 1 t a turn-over there 
I am not better than my fathers.” C should be in this wor 
it of Elijah in the wilderness the otherS When the little mar 
I saw the great prophet again. For human)work. I took up m; I 
he same in @ great prophet as in a poor 2¢ yuld not. I thous wi y human beings be 
ry boy. ¢ sides Elijah in the case child. 1 tried to enter 
lock on Saturday evening, I heard pitiful, § into the feeling (it was 
sobs and crying outside. I know the kind >thing in his utter des] 
hat means some one fairly beaten : angry, about the heavy t 
smashed. I opened the front door, and 2 only the halfpe nny Ww 
le boy, ten years old, sitting on the stey s,¢ tumbling down the s 
asked him what was the matter. » the 5 walk; and still to be 
, hungry, dirty little face. He would have ?to his bare home, w 
y, if he could: he plainly thought his cased tl is spot. And at 
| mending. But I brought him in, and s« t¢ step in the dark 1 
chair in the lobby, and he told his story.§ quite happy if he 
large bi » of sticks ina ragged sack,—» When I was a boy rember wa certain person 
At three o’clock that afternoon, he had ? who embittered my n those ¢ was wont to say, 


! 

© sel] them. His mother was a poor washer-¢ as though it sumz the virtues, tha 
) 

the most wretched part of the toy Li rson Was a man W 

killed a fortnight before spending t is a sight as the 


He had walke« ay throu, th ittle boy on the step that do the like, that 
out three miles. le he i 1 tl lelps one to under 





o sell his sticks 


} 


iilling. But many human beings, who can give 
ll 
“ 


rth. He was lar ling rather than take it, are as y beaten as tl 
t rry hi 1 ad But >) ttle boy They 


but managed 
ing down some poor area stair in the dark,? no matter at erha etry, per Ss metapl 


ng ( 
»wn a whole flight of steps, and hurt his s re ¢ sics, perhaps mi: rticl rhaps serm 
hat he could not walk, and also got a great cut$ They thought th i 


forehead. He had got just the halfpenny for these at 


mother; he had been going abou h his »> have falle 
? bruised their id i now,ina ral sense, the 


7 


for six hours, with nothing to eat. it he 
his face homewards, carrying his sticks, and 


have sat down in the da n ep, and, though not 
d onabout a quarter of a mile, and then he5¢rying, are gazing them blankly 

lown. He could gono farther. In the dark,) Perhaps you ar f 

ht, he sat down and cried. It was not the cry-¢ E A 

who hoped to attract attention; it was the? WASHINGTON’S BLESSING ON A CHILD. 
f flat despair. ¢ During a celebration w h oceurred in New York 

first thing 1 did (which did not take a moment)> City during the life of Washington, t) neral was 
thank God that my door-steps had been his 7 present, and a Scot nur > he care of a 

e€ ‘lhen I remembered that the first thing 7 little boy was obse1 ager] it him up that he 


A 
might look upon th her hi ountry. She was 


i when Elijah broke down was to give him 
rtoeat. Yes, itisa great thing to keep upS not satisfied with tl ! r, al »s next day 
nature. And the little man had had no food > while out walking with the child, she saw the Genera! 
hree o'clock till nine. So there came, brought / in a store, and dar : he aimed, “ Please. your 
id hands (not mine), several great slices of¢ Excellency, here’s a ba } led after ye 
und butter (jam even was added), and a cup of ’ Washington turned his benevol face full ipon t 





. The spirit began to comea little into the‘ lad, smiled, laid his han« D o} head 
| he thought he could manage to get home, ? gave his blessing. in after } rs the then a dis 
tld let him leave his sticks till Monday. We? tinguished man, used to s “ ave reason to believe 
m what he would have got his sticks if¢ that blessing has attends » throngh life. I was but 
ithem all: ninepence. Under the circum-S five years old, yet fee] it hand even now 
stances, it appeared that a profit of a hundred per » The boy was Washing, g, to whom, perhaps as 
cent. was not exorbitant, so he received eighteen 2a fruit of that blessing, we bted for the bess 
pence, which he stowed away somewhere in his rags, ¢ biography of George Washingt 
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HINTS FOR 


Brown Breap.—] have an excellent receipt for Brown 
Bread, and having never seen it in print | will send it 
to the Home Magazine. 

I'wo teacupsful of buttermilk, two of sweet milk, one 
of molasses, one tablespoon of soda, salt, thicken with 
n meal and half shorts, make it thick enough 
Steam or bake three hours 

Mrs. D. W 


half cor 


to drop from the spoon. 


Descarprs —Take the livers of chickens or any other 
poultry; stew them gently in a little good gravy, sea 
soned with a little onion, mushroom essence, pepper 
and salt. When tender remove the livers, place them 
on a pasteboard, and mince them; return them to the 
and stir in the yelks of one or two eggs 
according to the quantity of liver, until the gravy be- 





| hot 


Have a round of toast ready on a 
This is a very nice 


come l A 
plate, and serve it on the toast. 
luncheon or supper-dish. 


Orsrer Frirrers.—Have ready at hand a strong bat- 





ter, consisting of flour, water, and three fresh eggs 
well beaten up with it. Take one dozen of oysters 
fresh from the tub they are in, open them over a 
an basin, so as to save the briny juice that pertains 

to the fish. Add to them a salt-spoonfual of cayenne, 
a whole nutmeg grated, and a little salt; throw them 
batter, stirring it well round, ire 
termixed with the latter. Be pro vith a 





pan over a moderate fire, and fry the batter with the 
1 it.in three distinct proportions, with a good 


fis! vorti 
shal f sweet butter. When both sides of fritters 
present to the eye a rich brown complexion remove 

and serve them up with mashed potatoes, in 
hot plates 


Transparent Soar.—Cut into thin shavings half a 
ake of Windsor soap, put it into a vial, half fill the 
bottle with spirits of wine, and place it near the fire 
until the soap is melted. This mixture putin amould 
to cool, gives transparent soap 


Uses or tax Potato.—In France the farina is largely 


TOILETTE 


There is just now very little excitement on the sub- 
tof fashions. The “season” of the winter is passed, 
1s commenced, and gayety is more or l@s 
set aside in conseqence of the arrival of this period 
Not all the world has donned the sackcloth and ashes, 
however, for the Parisian papers still speak of novel- 
ties in ball-dresses, of which trimming with rain-drops 


is the latest sensation. 

Rain-drops are the latest arrivals from Paris for 
the ornamentation of ball and other evening dresses 
We have heard rain-drops pattering against win- 
dow-panes, and their music (such as it is) imitated 
on the piano; but who, except the most ingenious 
of milliners, and one hard-up for a novelty, would 
ever dream of applying such mischievous things to 
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AND WORK. 


HOUSEKEEPERS. 


used for culinary purposes. The famed gravies, 
sauces, and soups of F e are generally indebted 
for their excellence to that source, 
pastry equally so; while a great deal of the so-called 


and its bread and 


Cognac imported to England from France is the 


produce of the potato rhroughout Germany the 


same uses are common; and in Poland the manufa 





ture of spirits from the } » 18 & Most extensive 
trade 


largly imported into England, and is sent thence int 


“Stettin brandy,” well known in commerce, is 


many foreign | es s as the produce of the 
grape, and is placed on ma in English table aa 
the same; while the fair lad of our country per 


fume themse! with the sy of potato, under the 
designation of Eaude ( é But there are other 





uses to which ‘ ‘ turned abroad. After 
é th ‘ " manufactured into 
ornamental art such picture-frames, snutf! 
boxes, and several d tior f toys; and the water 
which runs from tl rocess of manufacture is a 
most valuable s r I perfectly cleansing wool 
lens, and sucl art t is the housewifes 
panacea; and the w t woma happ ns to have 
chilblains she becomes perfectly cured by the opera 
tion. 

ALLSPIce or piment t inripe fruit of a tree in- 
digenous to the West India I and South America. 
In pure hasing them f jomestic use it should be 


remembered that er and smaller they are 


the better, these | th re aromatic. It is singu 
lar that the smell of tl ¢ resembles a mixture of 
others rather than one that is single and unmixed 


Bacuetors’ Rurrons delicious little cakes 


are prepared by rubbing two ounces of butter into five 
ounces of flour; add fiv inces of white sugar; beat 
an egg with half the s ur en put it to the other 
ingredients. Add aln flavoring according to taste, 
roll them in the ! i at the of a large nut, 


zu 
igar, and place them on 


They should be lightly 


sprinkle them wit i 
tins, with buttered pay 
baked. 


TABLE. 


such cloud-like fabrics as tarlatane and tulle? Nature 
and its results were surely forgotten when such 
adornments were pressed into the trimming list, for 
would not rain, so destructive to all clothing except 
that made with water-proof cloth—play sad havoc 





with thin, flimsy materials Imagine a wh 


tane dress after a show f rain; the picture called 


up presents to the mind’s eye the most dreary and 
dispiriting looking object which it is possible to con 


ceive. Yet the artificial rain-drops are pronounced 
pretty and effective of the 
»a ball-dress which has 


i are cor lered one 
most appropriate enliveners t 
made its appearance this season. 
They consist of smal! balls of glasa, each of which 


, is attached to a miniature gilt link; by this meuna 
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they are sewn to the aress S 1etimes the berthe is < have been itrodu 

t iged round wit! ro} au ier times, rain I 

drops are used separating the puffings, which 

cover a tulle 8k On evening head-dresses they ¢ dro] 

are found extret y u and we hear that all It prit bor 

the spring bonnet ire to be ae rated with them crow I ‘ 

We have been dew-drop] it ieath; every aruincial our ! ! 

flower and leaf for the t two years has been * heavy 2 eleg Pa an f 

with morning dew So versal has been t n For in-d in 

ration for these giisten i ps of water, that when very n wor 

blades of glass were f ping kirts uy f 

and were unp! irable tipped with dew-dro} ha but 

ners have been at their wit's-ends for & ‘ rdand ta 

solution wherewith to make the heavy crysta ming. It has bee 

adhefe to the light, feathery hert Such as t pa 5 

eombining transpare y with strength, and su ‘ 

w this particular pur] has t ir knowledg ver ‘ 

been discovered ‘ ntly, these 1 “ i ‘ 

with their Ul gut ine I iy tor sew yi 4 | 
— ~~ =e - ee 
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Marris—A Srnary. By the author of “High Church,” 
“No Church,” “Owen.” New York: Harper & Bro- 


thers. 


( 
A story of a foundling. This is No. 249 of Harper's 
excellent library of select novels. 


SWEDENBORG AND HIS Mission; or, A Sketch of the Charac- 
ter, Claims and Teachings of the Great Seer. By 
Rey. B. F. Barrett. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & 
Co. pp. 48° 
This little work contains a graphic sketch of the 

character and claims of one of the most remarkable 

men of the eighteenth century, and whose writings 

are beginning to attract the attention of some of our 

deepest thinkers. It also contains what many, no 

doubt, will be glad to meet with, a condensed stat« 
ment of the distinguishing characteristics 
logical system, of which the aut 

y years been a diligent student. We comme: 

» work to such as may desire to look into the sult 


jects upon which it treats. 
Unper tae Ban. From the French of M. Labeé. New 
York: Harper ¢@ Bros. 


Tae Perpervat Curate. By the author of “Chronicles 
of Carlingford. New York: Harper & Bros 
Two more novels from the select series of Harper 
& Bros. The former, being of a politico-religious cha- 
racter, gained much notoriety in Europe, and may for 
that reason be quite extensively read here. ‘ 


Arizona AND Sonora. By Mowry. New York: Harper 
é Bros. 7 


Containing much valuable information concerning 5 “She looks through 1 


the mining localities in these territories, the nature < 
aud condition of the inhabitants of the same, with 


various other collateral matter, both instructive and 5 


entertaining. é 


Arctic Researcnes, AND Lire AmonG THE Esquimavx. By 
harles Francis Hall. New York: Harper & Bros 
Persorfal experiences such as these cannot fail to 
possess much of interest. Since the time of the un- 
fortunate expedition of Sir John Franklin, all informa- 
tion concerning the mysterious frozen region of the, 
poles has been eagerly sought for by the public, and 


who enjoyed the entertaining journal of the 


lamented Kune, will likewise appreciate the present ¢ 


me from the pen of one who has himself seen 
and felt all of which he writes. 
Caampers’ Encyclopapia. A Dictionary of Useful Know- 
ige for the People. Parts 86and 87. Philadelphia: ; 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
The issue of the numbers of this important work 
g steadily on, the last bringing us down to the 
word “Pentateuch.” There has been no advance in 


twenty-five cents each. 


Every Lavy Saoutp Have It! The Toilet Vade-Mecum, ‘ 
containing full and complete directions for manufac- 
turing all the requisites of the Toilet, embracing per- 
fumes for the handkerchief, pomatums, oils, depila- 
tories, dyes and lotions for the hair; washes, powders 
and pastes for the teeth; creams, balms, rouges and 


beautifiers for the skin; scented waters and spirits; > 


perfumed soaps, lip salves, odorous vinegars, sachets, 
&c., with an Appendiz, containing the Toilet Monitor. 


By Lavra K. D’Unozr. Sent by mail to any address, ° 


on receipt of 60 cents. Address, Barry Percy, Phila- 
de)phia, Pa. 


oare extremely beautiful 


E MAGAZINE. 


ALDI 
Poems. By Bayard Taylor. Boston: Ticknor d OQ. 


With rare delight we have perused this rythmical 
production of the traveller-poet, a work which for 
freshness and purity of thought is unsurpassed by 
any recent American publication. In the “ Poet's 
Journal” with which the book opens, we -catch 
glimpses of a rea! life that in earlier years has “loved 
and lost.” With infinite sweetness the bard sings of 
“ Mays where the heart expanded first,” and of the 
child wife— 

“ Whose softly murmured name 
The music of the month expressed.” 

But perhaps it is true that “the sweeter is theead- 
der song,” and the plaintive notes of woe that fob 
low bereavement. are more touching than the other 


revelations of this heart's journal— 


“The thread I held has slipped from out my hand, 
In this dark labyri: thout a clew, 

Groping for guidance, stricken blind, I stand 
A helpless child that knows not what to do.” 

To the struggle succeeds resignation, and in due 
time mongst many doubts, and tears, and prayers, 
nother love comes to the sad heart whose worthy 
praises thus the poet speaks :- 

“She is a woman, but of spirit brave 
d’s giddy dreams, 
e yielding slave 


To bear the loss of gir 
The regal mistress, not t 
Of her ideal, spurning that which seems 


For that which is, and, as her fancies fall 
Smiling; the truth of love outweighs them all. 


and with a balance just, 
Weighs men and things, beholding as they are 
The lives of others; in the common dust 
She finds the fragments of the ruined star: 
Proud, with a pride all feminine and sweet, 
No path can soil the whiteness of her feet. 


, “She is a woman, who, if love were guide 
) Would climb to powe rin obscure content 
F Sit down; accepting fate with changeless pride, 
A reed in calm, in storm a staff unbent: 
No pretty plaything, ignorant of life, 
‘ But man’s true mother, and his equal, wife.” 


After these follow “Poems of the Orient,” “ Califor- 
nian Ballads,” and “ Earlier Poems,” many of which 
Among these we find the 
“Song of the Camp,” which was extensively published 
in the newspapers some time since; “ Through Balti 
more,” which bears the roll of drums and beat of 
loyal hearts in its verse; while to all lovers of quaint 
simplicity we commend the “ Quaker’s Widow,” than 
which there are few more charming pieces of English 
composition. 


of the numbers, which are still furnished at 


American History. Vol. VI. Revolt of the Colonies 
By Jacob Abbott. New York: Sheldon @& Co. 
Watter’s Tour in THe Fast—WALTER IN ConSTANTINOPLE. 
By Daniel C. Eddy. New York: Sheldon & Ob. 
A new volume in each of the excellent juvenile 
series now being published by this enterprising house 


Watrwoop. By the author of “ Easy Nat,” ete. Bos 
ton: M. V. Spencer 
A novel of consid r st, consisting chiefly 

of scenes in Southern life, and loping new scenet 

2 in the horrors of slavery 
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EDITORS’ 


“MARCH.” 
“1 get along every February,” said a young girl 
with a little amused laugh, for her birthdays were 





yet heavy enough to lie with any burden on h 
memory, and they seemed to smile and shine far uy 
the future of her womanhood, as stars shine down 
through summer nights before the mists that aré 
‘reeping up from the sea have blurred them out 

And so we, dear reader, have “got along” to an- 


other of 6ur anniversaries, and I have no doubt at 





to many whose feet will m tupthe s 
March, this last twelve month 
hardest, dreariest of their lives. Perhaps there never 


on the whole, passed over our heads a sadder s 


have been the saddest, 











mer than that last one of eighteen hundred a1 
four. There was the long sickness of e 
ferred,” respecting the war, which was dragg W 





the dark and | ly of its fourt I 

thunder from the distant | rattle 

of the musk r, the W i. the 
t y Wig 


stark faces of the d 
and our thoughts 








June weeks c: 





ton over all the | 

How its blight, 

over the land in those fiery midsummer days! 
| ; 





the trees stood 


seemed that each one was a lip praying fi 





} 


iraught, which no gray trough of cloud poured down ¢ 


to. quench its tl 
sd in the “dry season! 





that was! How all signs 





How every little cl i at 
mise set in the skies! How each morning every gray ¢ 
fleece of cloud seemed a token of the rain, until the 
it up, and our eyes ached with 





fiery sunbeams dr 
watchings in the east 

And still, like a slow mildew, the awful droug 
‘rept over the land—the young tender vines wilted 
and withered—the grass crisped and browned as 





IPA RTMENT. 


st! What a weary time of waiting St 


inset seemed a sign of pro- Jal 









iwinter, when he went 























ut to n his mates, boisterous with life in their 
isual games had expected to 
share in their enjoyment t played, or tried 
t minutes, b ] that there 
was I g he play f him, that he id abso 
y i ed play as t £ i } S 1 
Never s has the wild ry y i sounded 
8 4 h Was I rh 
I can vine that t pang that ment was 
sharp and bitter « I sad always to 
find our y a f a. ¢ igh we 
g i Der | i ) ents and 
experier as youth alw should to man and 
W " | 
And s ur last niversary, there must have 
hanges to t homes f hose service 
t sr ’ Ks s he ng Y 8 f all sorts 
‘ terna wnges, Many them, which 
t if t kr e” tha 
Hopes and dreams, vis s and pur 
t ts and lives, the t! s that once we 
] held dearest ceasing t s now, and 
the world some sense t the sa world that it 


been visible and 
ths, and deaths, 


h follow close to 


lays, and weeks, 





grand, blessed 


t} 


ehiter as the 





ld grow richer, 
magazine 

her overit? It 
with what it 

tle farther beyond, 





lf a dozen yes 











though through its royal green ran untimely frosts— ) Wé t 
the flowers fainted and faded; and still the rain 2 when this pen wrote its torial. I hope that 
i n some sense “ the years— . mellow, luscious 


waited. And then all over the land ran the shudder-: 
’ should fail in the midst of ¢ 





G 
£ 


ing terror of |} 
the war, and gr 
barren; and a little way off the grim spectre of 
seemed to lift up its head, and stalk more “terrib 





that should stand silent an 





than an army with banners” through the land 
But at last the clouds gathered, and the rain fell 
lay norning, when > 


each plashing drop seemed a living testimony of 





Ah, reader, I remember that Mor 





God's care, and remembrance, and love; and how it ¢ 


seemed then that no matter what darkness and blight 
r lose heart nor faith again 


befell, one need neve 


And so you and I, re 
the defiles of the months, and standing on the mour 
tain top of this March, had best take our “ outlook 
on the side where our blessi@gs, and not our losses‘ 
for the land and the nation 
ice and give thanks over; so 





and calamities, lie. As 
there is much to re 
there is, doubtless, in the experience of all of us, inc 
the difficulties from which we have been delivered 
in the dangers we have escaped, reasons for gratitude > 
sad congratulation; and for the inevitable, it is wisest , 





and best to leave that with God. ( 

I was much impressed recently with a passage in 4 
Timothy Titcomb’s “Lessons in Life,” where the5 
author describes the pang that overtook him one > 


Syou gath 


finer and sweeter flavor. 
‘taken possessiolr 


¢ seems like th 


nine months, hs 
this may have 
Slay broad and 


er, coming up once more along ?! 
Sshould rest the vs 


‘sea the wild, str 








e clusters 





its boughs have each year some 








And as | write, a new heart an pe sees to have 


1 of the nation. In the east, the Aght 


he promise of the day. We all know how 


‘ 


the signs have led’ us; how the war that at the 

enough if it shoald last 
ir years. But 
that we should 
centuries to come, the 











undations of our new Peace, that no rust, nor 
ttenness, n decay should enter into them, but 


ss 





of justice and righteousn 


hat on their s lars of | 
, and fair, and glorious temple of 
ur liberties. 

And again March rises up, and pours over land and 
¢ blasts from her trumpet. You 


ith a right heart, 








ll hearin these u t 
my reader, the promis f the May, the 
sweet pr phesy of the summer. Take heart for the 
better than those 


things that lie before you may be bet 

it shines still, if you will 
id care 
Vv. a2 


that are behind, and over 
trust them, the eternal love, and strength, : 
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M. LOUISA CHITWOOD, g Nine Inconstperate Taurvos.—Nine nevers. Fruits 
healthful. Treatment of bites, burns, scalds, stings 


two following poems, by the late M. Louisa 
Colds cured and av led; Weak eyes; Travelling 


l, have never before been published. It is 
n than ten years since this sweet singer of the Phints; Music hea ; Young old people; D 
West passed heavenward. She was much beloved by ¢ pepsia; Drunkent : ire; Winter rules; Erect 
all who knew her, and there are very many who will S Pesition; Walk ; ating; Drinking; Sleepless 
have old pleasures revived in meeting these agnor > ness; Winter shoes rus cured; Growing ®@caut 
of her fancy. We have a longer poem, which, $ ful; Consumption following ill-cured measles; Wea; 


ike é 
these, has not been published. Next month we will ing flannel; Three essentials of health; Health with 


give it to our readers. 2out medicine; Cold feet; Baths and bathing; Scien 
VALENTINE 

The fragrant, lowly asphodel, 

To Phebus lifts adoring eyes; 
They linger like a holy spell 

Upon the monarch of the skies; 
But when he passes down the west, 

hadamlekediin haaki ie Vien, PUBLISHERS’ DEP ARTY MENT. 

t beaming on fair llesper’s breast, 

he lowly asphodel, it dies! The HOME MAGAZINE for 1865 will be made still 
Would Phebus, from his lofty throne, more worthy of the « nent favor with which it has 


tifie and practical treatise on catarrh, by Professor 
) Daniels, &c. See January and February Nos. of Haw’s 
Journal. or Heavra, No. 12 Union Square, New York, 
near Washington Monument. Single numbers 12 cts 


~2ecoeoo 


Give homage to a lowly flower, been received Its character as a HIGH-TONED 
When, clad in bridal robes, the roorn CSPERIODICAL, claiming pul favor on the ground of 
Gives answering smiles from hour to hour? Sreal merit, will b maintained; while fer 
Oh, no! and like the asphodel, Q} ariety, interest, uset ind all the attractions of 
My loving heart is raised to thine; ¢ li iteypture an 1 art : . true Home Magazine 
*T will die without an answering smile Cthe publishers w iim to make it SUPERIOR TO 
Of love from thee, sweet Valentine! SALL OTHERS 
IMMORTALITY A ring Steet Enoravi pD Two Paces oF Music, will 
5 Cappear in every 1 ber esides choice pictur 
Say whatis hfe? A dreary dream? Si roups and characte prevailing fashions, and a large 
A dream whose ending is the grave? C variety of patterns fo ents, embroidery, ete., et 
Oh, must this warm, this loving heart, Sin all re pects we ve A FIRST-CLASS MAGA 
Be plunged in Lethe’s darkest waver ZINE, at a price within the reach of every intelligent 
And must these eyes be closed for aye? . 5 
rhis voice be hushed forevermore 
That breathed its strains in love’s fond ear, 
Like the sweet sea-shell on the shore? ¢lcopy, - - ? x , - e ‘ - 
Must sou! and body part and die, $3 copies,- + . : * in En (8 BAT 
Never again to meet as one? in copies, one ene to gett . up of club, . 
Like wreathes unclasped and cast away, - iitand dia rr “._ 
Soon as the festive dance is done? > #@- A beautiful PREMIUM PLATE, entitled “THE 
Oh, no! my heart has one sweet string INFANCY OF SHAKSPEARE,” will be mailed 
That vibrates to a holier sound; ach person who sends us a club of subseribers 
If, from the bosom of the spring, will also be mailed to each single subscriber from 
Come flowers to dot the barren ground; whom we receive ¢ 
If, from the frozen earth, the bloom Bar For $4.50 we 1 send one copy each of Hom 
Start up in fair and matchless hue, Magazine and Gopry’s Lapy’s Boox for a year. 
Then, surely, from the silent tomb, Bx- We do not require all the subs« ribers in a clut 
The soul will spring in beauty, too Sto be at the same offic Additions can at anv 
< 


Gate in the land 


YEARLY TERMS, IN ADVANCE. 


7 time be made to clu ut the club rates. 
WORDS OF ENCOURAGEMENT. Bae Canada subscribers must add twelve cents on 
Stul we receive cheering words from our friends, as ¢ each subscription, for pre-payment of United States 
the yearly subscriptions come in. One writer says, § postage. 
in & posiscript to a business communication :— 


“One word in regard to the Home Magazine. We ADDITIONS TO CLUBS, 


cannot do without it, and nearly all who have ever Additions to clubs can always be made at the clut 
taken it, say the same. There is no magazine that 0 : 
will take its place at the home circle.” rates. 

Another says — A Suggestion.—Each member of a club is at liberty to 


“I do not wish to flatter, but I can truthfully say¢ ‘ke the subscriptions of friends who may desire 


that I never read the Home Magazine without feeling 
that it does me good. I feel better and happier. 
purer and stronger, I am particularly pleased with 
your new department, ‘The Home Circle.” If 12 or mailed directly tot 

thought I could add anything to its interest or attrac- If each subscriber would act on this suggestion, and 
tiveness, I would knock for admittance. But there is 
one comfort, I can peep in and partake of, if I do not 
contribute to the pleasures and enjoyments of the Sth friends and neighbors, our circulation might be 
‘Circle.’ Long may your magazine continue to B°S largely increase \ink of it, friends of the Home 
forth on its high mission, blessing thousands of 

homes and hearts by its pure and elevating influences.” $ Magazine! and serve us when you have opportunity. 


the Home Magazine al the club rate. The money 


can be handed to the person who made up the clut 


almost eve ry one has opportunity to do 80 in meeting 





